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Chronicle 


The War.—On the war-front in France there has been 
considerable activity during the past week, but no 
marked progress has been made. The British have ad- 
vanced a short distance on a front 
of a third of a mile southwest of 
Hollebeke; the Germans gained but 
subsequently lost some positions on the Chemin des 
Dames east of Cerny; they also continued their offen- 
sive in the Verdun sector and succeeded in taking some 
of the French trenches on the slope of Hill 304. The 
Russian offensive which has extended in desultory fight- 
ing to many points from Riga to the Dniester has been 
concentrated in Galicia from the vicinity of Zloczow to 
a point south of Brzezany, where the Russians, according 
to Petrograd, attacked on a front of about twenty miles, 
captured the towns of Presovce, Zborov and Korshiduv, 
forced the Austro-Germans to retire to the west bank of 
the Little Stripa, occupied Koniuchy, Lavrikovce and 
Travatlaki, and are advancing from three sides on both 
Zloczow and Brzezany. The Austro-Germans have 
made a number of counter-attacks, but have failed to re- 
take the captured territory. Petrograd describes the 
battle as an important victory, Berlin calls it a sanguin- 
ary defeat. 

The War Revenue bill has been reported to the Senate 
by Senator Simmons, Chairman of the Senate Finan- 
cial Committee. In its final revision the graduated ex- 

cess profits tax was somewhat modi- 
War Revenue Bill fied. The new provisions are as 
follows: 40 per cent on excess profits 
over 150 per cent and under 200 per cent; 45 per cent on 
excess profits over 200 per cent and under 250 per cent; 
50 per cent on excess profits over 250 per cent. Ac- 
cording to the estimates of the Financial Committee this 
increase will yield an additional $18,000,000. The entire 
bill provides for an increase in taxes for war purposes 
of $1,670,170,000. This sum, however, according to the 
Treasury Department, will fall short of meeting the ex- 
penses of the war for the ensuing year by approximately 
$600,000,000. The Committee believes that the Treasury 
will be able to meet the situation by issuing Panama 
Canal bonds, if this be necessary before the next regular 
session of Congress. 
The first of the Administration Food bills, 
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passage by both Houses has been in conference for the 
purpose of adjustment of differences, 
is now in a fair way to come before 
Congress in the near future for a 
final vote. The conferees have agreed to adopt the Sen- 
ate amendment providing for the commandeering of 
seeds. The section of the bill which provides for the 
buying and selling of seeds by the Government has been 
altered so as to include governmental direction of the 
sowing of seeds. 

The second of the Administration Food bills, which 
goes by the name of the Administration Food bill and 
was recently passed by the House, after receiving a ma- 
jority vote in the Senate Agricultural Committee, was 
reported favorably to the Senate and has been under 
discussion throughout the week. A number of changes in 
the House bill were recommended by Mr. Hoover, some 
of which were accepted by the Committee. The Senate 
bill, as now amended by a vote of forty-two to sixteen, 
includes governmental control not only of food, feeds 
and fuel, but also of other necessities, notably steel, iron, 
lead, copper, platinum, hemp, jute, sisal, petroleum, cot- 
ton, wool, and their products; hides, skins, farm-imple- 
ments, and fertilizers and their ingredients. Other 
amendments, which have been accepted by the Senate, 
still further enlarge the President’s requisitioning powers, 
include the licensing and anti-hoarding sections, but 
exempt farmer gardeners, stock-raisers, and farmers 
cooperative associations, from the control of the Ad- 
ministration. Among the amendments offered but not 
yet passed is one, of a very sweeping character, which 
proposes to give the President power to commandeer 
men and property whenever it shall be deemed necessary 
to do so for the conduct of the war; and another pro- 
viding for the purchase of supplies for the United States 
and the Allied Governments by the board created by the 
bill, which board is to be responsible to Congress. 

The only part of the bill which has been subjected to 
prolonged discussion was the prohibition section. The 
Senate Agricultural Committee reported favorably on 
the incorporation of this measure 
into the Administration Food bill, 
and finally accepted the Gore amend- 
ment in preference to the amendment framed by Senator 
Chamberlain, writing it into the bill in practically the 
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form published last week. The debate opened with the 
consideration of this amendment, for which, however, 
Senator Robinson offered the following as a substitute: 

That from and after thirty days from the date of approval 
of this act no person shall use any food, fruits, food materials 
or feeds in the production of distilled liquors or spirits, except 
for governmental, industrial, manufacturing, scientific or medi- 
cinal purposes. 

Any person who wilfully violates this section shall upon con- 
viction thereof be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or 
by imprisonment for not more than two years or both. 
Senator Myers at once offered an amendment to this 
amendment, and proposed that the manufacture of malt 
and vinous liquors should be legislated against no less 
than the manufacture of distilled liquors. His amend- 
ment was defeated by a vote of fifty-two to thirty-four. 
The effort to enact complete prohibition of distilled 
liquor was crystallized in the amendment of Senator 
Cummins, which was passed, a vote of forty-five to forty 
forbidding the release of alcoholic beverages from 
bond, and another vote of sixty-eight to ten barring the 
importation of distilled spirits from abroad. 

No distilled liquors or spirits now in bond in the United States 

shall during the existing war be withdrawn to be used as a bev- 
erage. Nor shall there be imported into the United States dur- 
ing the said war any distilled liquors. 
Senator Reed tried to effect a compromise by proposing 
that the President should be authorized at his discre- 
tion to permit the withdrawal of distilled spirits from 
bonded warehouses. His amendment was defeated by a 
vote of fifty-two to thirty-four. As violent opposition 
was made to the Cummins amendment when it came up 
for reconsideration, on the ground that it amounted to a 
virtual confiscation of 220,000,000 gallons of whisky and 
would seriously derange business conditions, Senator 
Smoot offered an amendment by which the President 
would not only be authorized but directed to take over 
for the Government the entire stock of distilled liquor 
which shall be in bond at the time of the passage of the 
bill, full price being given to owners. The Smoot amend- 
ment passed by a vote of sixty to twelve. Action was 
then taken on the Robinson amendment into which 
both the Cummins and Smoot amendments were incor- 
porated and which in its last form read as follows: 

That from and after thirty days from the date of the ap- 
proval of this act no person shall use any foods, fruits, food 
materials or feeds in the production of distilled liquors, except 
for governmental, industrial, manufacturing, scientific or med- 
ical purposes, nor shall there be imported into the United 
States during said war any distilled liquors, provided that the 
President of the United States be and hereby is directed to take 
over for and on behalf of the Government of the United States 
all distilled liquors that are held in bond at the time this act 
goes into effect, and he is hereby authorized to pay to the own- 
ers of such liquors the actual cost of the same plus a profit not 
exceeding ten per cent. 

And provided, further, that the collection of all excise tax on 
distilled spirits in bond at the time of the passage of this act 
shall be suspended so long as this act is in force and the dis- 
tiller, in event that said distilled spirits shall be taken over by 
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the Government as herein provided, shall be discharged from all 
obligations for any and all taxes levied and assessed against 
said distilled spirits, provided, however, that the owner of the 
distilled spirits shall not withdraw any part thereof without the 
payment of the excise tax in force. 

Any person who wilfully violates this section shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000, 
or by imprisonment for not more than two years, or both. 
The Robinson amendment in this form finally passed 
the Senate by a vote of forty-five to thirty-six. 

One of the effects of the bill, as it at present stands, 
will be to impose on the Government the necessity of ex- 
pending about $200,000,000 for the purchase of the dis- 
tilled liquor. It will also mean the elimination of about 
$210,000,000 which would have been collected in revenue 
according to the existing law, and about $210,000,000 
which it was proposed to collect in a supertax according 
to the proposed War Revenue bill. 

An Administration Aviation bill has been drafted and 
submitted to the House Military Committee. The meas- 
ure makes provision for the immediate construction of 
22,625 aeroplanes and 45,250 engines, 
at a cost of about $363,140,000, and 
the formation of an aviation corps of 
75,000 men. Under the terms of this proposed legisla- 
tion the President would be given power to organize this 
corps and to draft men for air service, should such a 
step be necessary. 

On July 5 the new Russian Ambassador, Boris Bakh- 
metieff, was received by President Wilson as the first 
permanent diplomatic representative of the Russian 
democracy. He assured the Presi- 
dent of the adherence of his Gov- 
ment to the alliance against Germany 
and received in return the President’s assurance of the 
confidence of the United States in the new Russian Gov- 
ernment, his admiration for the way in which it is meet- 
ing all requirements, his sympathy with its noble object 
to ensure the people of Russia the blessings of freedom 
and equal rights and opportunity, and his faith “ that 
through its efforts Russia will assume her rightful place 
among the great free nations of the world.” 

Secretary Lansing on July 3 received the Rumanian 
Patriotic Mission, which has come to the United States 
with the purpose of inducing Rumanians to enlist in the 
American army and to fight for the allied cause. Mr. 
Lansing assured the visitors that the United States 
looked with sympathy on the mission and expressed the 
Government’s gratification at what Rumania is doing in 
the war. 

The President has issued a proclamation establishing 
a qualified embargo upon the exportation to foreign 
nations of food-grains, meats, fuel, and the most im- 
portant of war materials. This regulation is to take effect 


July 15. 


Aviation Bill 


Other Items 


Canada.—On July 6 the second reading of the Con- 
scription bill passed the Commons by a vote of 118 to 55. 








A number of English-speaking Liberals joined Premier 
Borden, giving the Government some 
twenty more votes than it usually 
polls on important problems. Before 
the vote was taken Sir Wilfrid Laurier proposed a refer- 
endum, but the motion was defeated by forty-nine votes. 
A resolution of the French Nationalists from the Pro- 
vince of Quebec moving for a six-months’ postponement 
of the measure was lost by a majority of 166. An amend- 
ment for more adequate provision for dependents of men 
at the front was voted down by a poll of 115 to 55, the 
Premier insinuating that the amendment would interfere 
with the second reading. In opposing conscription Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier is upholding the Liberal ideal while 
Premier Borden is pursuing a policy which he foreshad- 
owed on December 27, when he said: 


Conscription 


You have asked for an assurance that under no circumstances 
will conscription be undertaken or carried out. As I stated to 
you at our interview, I must decline to give any such assur- 
ance. I hope that conscription may not be necessary, but if it 
should prove the only effective method to preserve the existence 
of the State and of the institutions and liberties which we en- 
joy I should consider it necessary and I should not hesitate to 
act accordingly. 


In introducing the bill on June 11 he declared: 


There are only two alternatives, to let our forces dwindle 
from four divisions to three, from three to two, and perhaps 
from two to one, or to bring aid by other means than an ap- 
peal for voluntary service. That is the problem which confronts 
Canada today. I am in a position to assure the House 
and the country that the need of reinforcements is urgent, in- 
sistent and imperative. The effort of the United States 
is only at its beginning. It is Germany’s hope to win the war 
before the power of the United States can become effective. 
More than that, it is her confident belief. 


The bill, it is thought, will quickly pass into law, to be 
followed, in all probability, by some “ passive resistance,” 
if not by occasional riots. 


China.—‘ The Emperor Hsuan Tung was restored to 
the throne of China last night ” was the news sent from 
Pekin on July 2. It was General Chang Hsun’s coup 

d’état. The Emperor, who was de- 

Chang Hsun’s Coup posed five years ago by Yuan Shi-Kai, 
and is now a boy of eleven, was 

conducted to the imperial palace by General Chang Hsun 
and enthroned there. He then issued an edict in which 
he explained how he relinquished sovereign power some 
years ago but that he is now assuming the administration 
of affairs again to keep the country from disintegrating 
and to save the people from suffering. The Emperor 
goes on to say that President Li Yuan-Hung “ memorial- 
izes us to take over the Government, stating that he was 
forced by the troops during the first revolution to become 
the nation’s head. He bemoans his defects as head of 
the Republic and asks us to punish him. We recognize 
his mistakes, and also his merits. We hereby appoint 
him a duke of the first class.” The edict then announced 
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that China’s new Government will be based on the fol- 
lowing principles : 

The country shall be administered according to the constitu- 
tional laws promulgated by the late Emperor. Expenses 
of the imperial household shall remain the same as those fixed 
by the Republic. Blood princes shall not be allowed to interfere 
in politics. There shall be no difference between Manchu and 
Chinese. Marriage between them is allowed. All foreign trea- 
ties and contracts shall remain in force. The stamp tax and other 
petty taxes are abolished. The Republican criminal civil code is 
abolished and that introduced the first year under Hsuan Tung’s 
Government is reinstated. Political offenders are pardoned. The 
wearing of queues is optional. 


The Emperor made these Cabinet appointments : 


Grand Secretary (equivalent to Premier), Gen. Chang Hsun; 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Lian Tun-Yen; Minister of Finance, 
Chang Chen-Fang; Minister of War, Lei Chen-Chun; Minister 
of Interior, Chu Chia-Pao; Chief of the General Siaff, Wang 
Shih-Scheng; Guardians of the Emperor, Hsu Shih-Chang and 
Qung Yu-Wei. 

Little disorder attended the restoration of the Manchu 
dynasty. The first intimation foreigners in Peking had 
of General Chang Hsun’s move was the appearance of 
strong detachments of his soldiers 
who mingled with the soldiers of the 
capital, and then the monarchy was 
proclaimed. But the Republicans of the South were not 
ready of course to accept the Manchus, so fighting began 
on July 5 at Lang-fang, some thirty-five miles from 
Peking; in a battle between 5,000 of General Chang 
Hsun’s troops and 20,000 Republicans. Tuan Chi-Jui, 
commander-in-chief of the Republican forces, issued a 
manifesto denouncing General Chang Hsun, and charg- 
ing him with selfish ambition. He promised the imperial 
troops favorable terms if they would lay down their 
arms. Fifteen provinces were said to be supporting Tuan 
Chi-Jui, and the small force General Chang Hsun had 
behind him seemed to make the Emperor’s cause hopeless. 
News came on July 5 that the advance on Peking of the 
northern and southern Republican armies, under Tuan 
Chi-Jui, the former Premier, and General Feng Kwo- 
chang, the former Vice-President, respectively, had com- 
menced. 

Republican military and naval leaders met at Shang- 
hai on July 5 and passed a resolution constituting that 
city the Republic’s capital. A telegram was sent to 
President Li Yuan-hung, who had escaped from his pal- 
ace to the Japanese legation, inviting him to come to 
Shanghai, but official dispatches received on July 8 at 
the Chinese legation at Washington announced that the 
Republic had been firmly re-established at Nanking with 
Feng Kou-Chang, formerly Vice-President, as President 
of the Provisional Government, President Li Yuan Hung 
having retired in his subordinate’s favor. Governors of 
all the military provinces have refused to join General 
Chang Hsun and have asked Premier Tsan Chi-Jui to 
lead the expedition against the monarchist forces. Two 
Republican armies have been sent against General Chang 
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Hsun. The abdication of China’s youthful Emperor is 
reported to have followed a defeat of his troops, and 
General Chang Hsun is said to have resigned command 
of the army which has been dwindling as the Repub- 
lican forces neared the capital. On July 9 Premier Tsan 
Chi Jui, leader of the Republicans, was preparing to 
besiege Peking. He announced in a manifesto that the 
lives.and property of foreigners would be safe, and he 
was reported to be forming a new Republican cabinet. 


Ireland.—On Friday, July 6, Lloyd George announced 
in the House of Commons that the Irish Convention 
would meet in Dublin, July 25, to deal with preliminary 
business, including the selection of a 
chairman. The Government has sug- 
gested Henry E. Duke, Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, as presiding officer pro tem. At this 
date the nominations for the Convention are not complete 
and, as a consequence, the Government has refused to 
make known its fifteen candidates. The outlook for the 
final success of the Convention is not bright. T. P. 
O’Connor, though certain that Home Rule is at hand, is 
not keen on the assembly. He said recently in an inter- 
view granted to newspaper men: 


The Convention 


I am neither hopeful nor despondent. I do not think anybody 
can give an accurate forecast of what so uncertain a thing as a 
gathering of such heterogeneous elements can turn out to be. 
Nor do I at all accept the idea that the convention is the end 
any more than the beginning of the struggle for Home Rule. In 
some respects it might be said that the struggle for Irish self-gov- 
ernment is over. Anybody who wants to defeat self-government 
for Ireland now has to fight, not Ireland, but the world. The 
world has spoken; the cause is decided. The when, the where, 
of Home Rule alone remain important things that must settle 
themselves, and quickly, now that the principle of Irish self- 
government has been adopted with the sanction of the entire 
world, and with that of practically all England, almost as much 
as of all America. I refuse, then, to say that if the convention 
failed, that would do anything worse than mark another mile- 
stone on the road to which there can be only one ending. 


Commenting further on the subject, he remarked: 


What I think the convention ought to do is for the Nationalists 
to offer freely, without even being asked, every possible safe- 
guard against the apprehensions, unfounded but sincere, which 
the Orangemen entertain of interference by the Dublin Parlia- 
ment with their liberties, civil or religious. I would be willing, 
for instance, to increase the representation of the urban dis- 
tricts; that would do good all over Ireland, for I see some dan- 
ger in a mere farmer parliament; it might be too conservative. 
An increase, however, of urban representation would give more 
additional members to Ulster than to the rest of Ireland. 

I would also give larger representation in the Senate to the 
Unionist forces of the country. Finally, I have heard a sugges- 
tion that there might be in Ulster and in the south of Ireland 
provincial councils for dealing with purely local affairs, both 
these councils, of course, being subject to the National Parlia- 
ment in College Green. I don’t quite like this suggestion, but it 
has the backing of several very important men in Ireland and 
in more than one party. I would, in short, give the Orangemen 
any fair concession, but no Irish Nationalist can now accept, 
even temporarily, the partition of Ireland in any shape. 


In regard to the binding force of the decision of the 
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majority on the Government and on the minority, Mr, 
O’Connor declared: 

The convention has advisory, not legislative, powers; what 
recommendations it makes must afterward be accepted by the 
Government, be put by them into a bill, and passed through the 
houses of Parliament. On most of the questions submitted to 
the convention, I believe there will be little difficulty in coming 
to an agreement. The one crux of the problem, now, as for the 
last three years, is Ulster, or rather, Orange Ulster. 


As to partition, Mr. O’Connor was not sure that the 
Orangemen would demand it. Irish-Americans, Tories 
in England, the labor section of the Ministry, Protestants 
in the South, and some, too, in the North, were against it, 
and in view of this, perhaps, the Orangemen will not 
press the question too far. 

Discussing the defeat of partition, Mr. O’Connor 
affirmed : 

Either the Orangemen will bow before this, or carry on their 
opposition to it outside the convention. In the latter case I 
think the Government might very well be compelled by English 
as well as by Irish opinion to use such pressure on the Orange- 
men, such as appeals to their patriotism at an hour when the 
Allies are fighting for the liberties of Europe, as would compel or 
persuade them to throw in their lot with the rest of their coun- 
trymen. 

That partition will be entirely unwelcome to the vast 
majority of the Irish throughout the world is undoubt- 
edly true. They will look upon it as another form of 
the odious ascendancy of the minority. 


Spain.—The situation in Spain still continues difficult 
though not alarmingly acute. The basic difficulty is un- 
doubtedly economic. Spain’s large export trade with 
Russia, Germany and Austria-Hungary has been ruined, 

while her commerce with the other 
The Basic Difficulty Countries at war has been greatly re- 
duced. The Spanish people have 
made progress towards a partial solution of this problem 
and were it not for the food crisis would have met with 
a fair measure of success the test put upon them. Asa 
result of the exportation to the Allies of raw material 
the cost of living has risen enormously, causing untold 
dissatisfaction. In Madrid, Barcelona, Bilbao, Seville and 
Valencia prices have risen 150 per cent. This rise has not 
been met by an increase in salaries; moreover some in- 
dustries have limited their operations, thus making the 
difficulty worse. Herein is Spain’s greatest difficulty. 
True, as in every other neutral country, there is division 
of opinion about the war, but this is a minor point, be- 
cause of the‘fact that it has not set party against party 
or class against class. Thus the Duke of Alba, a Con- 
servative, and many of his friends, are pro-Ally, while 
the Radical, Soriano, is pro-German. In other words, 
it cannot be said that any one party or class, as such, 
adheres to any particular side. The King still continues 
popular, not only with the masses but with the army, 
principally, it is said, because he admits the existence of 
grievances and has done his best to remedy them. 
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Aspects of the Mexican Propaganda 


Esper Cote Byam 


/ ze Mexican Review is a monthly publication 
printed in Washington, under the powerful pro- 
tection of Mr. Carranza’s powerful friends, and 

supported by the bloodstained pesos wrung from peace- 

ful Mexicans by Mr. Carranza’s bandit hordes. The pa- 
per announces itself as “A Journal Devoted to the En- 
lightenment of the American People in Respect to the 

Hopes, Ambitions, Beneficent Intentions and Accom- 

plishments of the Constitutionalist Government of the Re- 


public of Mexico.” How nearly it approaches that ideal 


is best determined by a careful perusal of its pages, 
which, to those who know Mexico, brings a conviction 
that the ink used in its printing has been expended in 
emulation of the cuttlefish, and is intended to befog 
rather than to enlighten readers. 

If the names of the writers who contribute a few of the 
leading articles are not sufficient to warn people of 
the venomous nature of the publication, the articles 
themselves do not fail to disclose the socialistic virus 
with which the contributors reek. In addition to these 
articles each number contains several columns of short 
paragraphs intended to demonstrate the social, political 
and industrial progress effected by the Carranza admin- 
istration. Then follows the consequent justification of 
the Villa-Carranza revolution. The people now ruling 
Mexico realize that the American people must be kept 
from knowing the truth about Mexico, at all costs. The 
facts once known to Americans, the rule of bandit gov- 
ernments in Mexico would come to an end. 

Among the illuminating paragraphs published in a re- 
cent number of the Review appeared the following: 
“ Because of the inauguration of direct steamer traffic 
between the ports of the State of Tabasco and various 
points in the United States, the cultivation of bananas 
in the State named is receiving a great stimulus.” 

Here is a positive statement permissible only when jus- 
tified by exact information which, under the circum- 
stances, should be easily obtainable. If then, the state- 
ment is at variance with the facts, the writer is guilty 
either of gross carelessness or of a deliberate untruth 
uttered with a deliberate intent to deceive. In either case 
the Mexican Review is placed in an unenviable position. 

In order that a clear understanding may be had of the 
actual condition of affairs prevailing in the district men- 
tioned in the paragraph we must go back a few years and 
briefly review the development of industry in Tabasco 
and northern Chiapas. 

Previous to 1890 these districts were practically in the 
lethargic condition that had prevailed since the Conquest. 
They did not produce much beyond their immediate 
needs, which were extremely modest, being limited to 
little more than the bare necessities of food and clothing 





and shelter. These required hardly a month’s labor, in 
the year, to provide. Those families whose culture de- 
manded articles of foreign manufacture procured these 
luxuries by the exchange of a limited quantity of raw 
materials, such as hides, corn, cocoa and lard. The sup- 
ply of labor was superabundant, though extremely inter- 
mittent because of the lack of a stimulus to steady toil. 
Farm laborers received four Mexican dollars a month, 
house and food and the privilege of cultivating as large 
a field as they desired. They were also permitted to keep 
all the domestic animals their rudimentary sense of thrift 
might suggest. As the great majority of the people were 
engaged in agriculture, foodstuffs were exceedingly 
cheap; as a consequence no great encouragement was 
given to that industry. 

This region is sparsely settled and tropical. It 
possesses a soil unequaled in fertility and enjoys a 
climate and rainfall which make irrigation unnecessary 
and permit planting and harvesting every day in the year. 
Being tropical, it has no attractions for the Mexicans of 
the colder highlands, and the Mexican Government could 
induce none of its citizens to migrate thither. Hence, 
vast stretches of fertile plain and forest remain vacant 
for want of inhabitants. 

During the go’s the attention of American and German 
investors was called to this fertile place and efforts were 
made to establish a number of plantations for the cultiva- 
tion of coffee and rubber. The Germans began first by 
establishing coffee plantations on the mountain slopes of 
northern Chiapas. Several years later, attracted by the 
success of the Germans, Americans began planting 
rubber along the foot of the mountain slopes. During 
these years the usual difficulties confronting pioneers 
were met and vanquished, and the district was just on the ° 
verge of success when the revolution broke out and 
smothered prosperity. 

Under American and German stimulus the demand for 
labor became so great that wages increased from four 
Mexican dollars a month to seventy-five cents and one 
dollar a day, and the value of foodstuffs increased in 
proportion, to the great pecuniary advantage of the 
natives. The whole life of the region was quickened by 
the injection into its commercial veins of several 
thousand dollars daily in cash. 

These “ pernicious speculators,” when passing to and 
fro, had not failed to remark to the natives that they 
should plant bananas for the American market, assuring 
them that the rich soil of their farms, the proximity to 
water-transportation and the nearness to the American 
market would mean good prices for the fruit and con- 
stant and copious profits. The leaven at last began to 
work; some more “ pernicious speculators ” established a 
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steamer line to carry the fruit, and then the money began 
to roll in. Shipments rapidly increased; other steamers 
were added, and, before long, a small district was receiv- 
ing over 1,000,000 American gold dollars yearly for its 
bananas. The greater part of the production was in the 
hands of native planters with small fields. Most of these 
natives had never seen 100 Mexican dollars at one time 
in their lives. Imagine their emotions at receiving 200 
or 300 American dollars a month for their fruit. 

This district is a great delta and the river system gravi- 
tates to the port at the mouth of the Grijalva. As soon 
as the business gave promise of being serious, the 
Mexican Government made a contract with an American 
firm: to cut a canal at the mouth of the river so that 
steamers of deep draft might enter the river and load, 
thus avoiding the necessity of loading the fruit at sea, a 
process both expensive and wasteful. This seemed to 
make the banana business entirely secure and the whole 
region looked forward to increased and_ constant 
prosperity. 

With the triumph of the Villa-Carranza revolution, the 
dredging at the river mouth ceased; the I. W. W. agi- 
tators made it impossible to load any fruit, any way, and 
the banana ships sailed away and have never been back. 

On June 1, this year, a small tramp steamer arrived off 
the port, loaded with a trifling 600 tons of freight that 
had accumulated over an extended period during which 
there had been no steamer at all for that port. She 
loaded a few bananas in the open sea, the first fruit to be 
shipped in over two years! And that was four months 
after the Mexican Review said that the “ inauguration 
of direct steamer traffic” was giving the banana business 
a “ great stimulus.” 

The entire contents of the Mexican Review might be 
analyzed to disclose like elements of crass neglect of 
facts, its paragraphs and numerous articles all carrying 
some seed of thought intended to bloom into an opinion 
favorable to the socialistic Mexican revolution. Numer- 
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ous passages, masquerading under the guise of news 
items, recite incidents intended to illustrate that every 
man in authority is a brute, that every man possessing a 
dollar is a thief, and these illustrations are applied not to 
Mexico alone, but to the United States. 

Through some friendly oversight in the Post Office 
Department, this publication, which can have few bona 
fide subscribers, finds its way unsolicited to the editorial 
desks of a large number of American publications. 

Working in combination with this publication are other 
instruments of propaganda, and these, in combination 
with utterances from high official’ sources, have con- 
trolled, to an amazing degree, the news and editorial 
expressions on Mexico, and molded American opinion to 
the Villa-Carranza liking. 

This vicious propaganda is sustained by the millions 
wrung by blackmail and murder from the unfortunate 
Mexicans, and, to a considerable extent, from American 
farmers, through the corrupt hemp monopoly. It can, 
therefore, afford to indulge in that ceaseless repetition 
which is essential to successful advertising; for the 
Mexican revolutionary propaganda is an advertising 
campaign from which its promoters have already reaped 
enormous financial benefits. 

The American people are indirectly responsible for the 
frightful conditions prevailing in Mexico, conditions that 
make the wretched German occupation of Belgium 
appear trivial by comparison. 

Did Americans know the truth and appreciate the 
sordid motives behind the Mexican revolution, and the 
lamentable results consequent upon it, they would rise 
in honest indignation and demand swift retribution. 

Therefore, it is vitally necessary for the self-preserva- 
tion of Carranza, Alvarado, and their ilk, to deceive the 
American people and to tell them, incidentally, how 
by the “inauguration of direct steamer traffic 
the cultivation of bananas is receiving great 
stimulus.” 


What Ireland Wants 


RAPHAEL O’KELLY 


but one nation that can look out upon the pano- 

rama of blood and fire with other feelings than 
simple dismay. That nation is America. To the Amer- 
ican citizen, in addition to the sorrow and sympathy 
which he has so wholeheartedly shown since the outbreak 
of the European war, must be permitted two other 
emotions, hope and pride. The world is headed for 
democracy. The once iron-ruled Russia must give hope. 
This indorsement which in a time of heart-searching 
trial the universal conscience of the world is about to 
set upon the principles and ideals of the United States, 
must make Americans rejoice. To have formulated and 


. MID all the horror of the world there is perhaps 


set up the American Constitution for Americans alone 
would be matter sufficient to justify the pride of any 
nation, but to have formulated a theory of government, 
and with no other force but the cogency of example, to 
have caused the adoption of that theory across the 
world, is matter for every sane feeling of exultation. 

It has taken some hundred and odd years for the 
ideas of the Declaration of Independence to germinate 
in foreign soil. They have at last blossomed and borne 
fruit as a republic in Russia at least. But even in those 
countries which are not republican, in Serbia, Rumania, 
Belgium, Italy and the rest, where the rallying cry of 
the people has been “ the rights of small nationalities,” 


























we can see how far the American ideal “no govern- 
ment without the consent of the governed” has de- 
veloped. And then there are rumors of change in Spain 
and even in Germany. 

There is one European country, however, where the 
principles of the American revolution met with an 
immediate appreciation and acceptance: I mean Ireland. 
If they have not fructified there, it is through no fault 
of hers. In every generation, isolated and cut-off from 
the world, alone, she has offered up the lives of the best 
of her children in futile protest to vindicate her creed. 

In the stress of the present great conflict this is a fact 
which, though never disputed, is often overlooked. We 
hear of the restoration of Belgium, Serbia and Rumania. 
The whole world feels, and rightly, that their integrity 
should be restored. But for one reason or another, Ire- 
land the country that more, infinitely more, than all 
these countries put together, has contributed to the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of American ideals and prac- 
tices, is more or less forgotten. The explanation for 
this seems to be that removed, as we are, from the coun- 
cils of the nations, living, as we do, under the shadow of 
gross calumny that misrepresents conditions for a sinister 
purpose, we are considered a wild, turbulent people, in- 
habiting a barren island. Few people seem completely 
convinced that Ireland could support herself. This im- 
pression is ludicrous. To demonstrate my contention I 
shall make use of this table: 


Country Area Population 
Rumania 50,717 sq. miles 5,957,000 
Bulgaria 37,320 “ 7 4,329,000 
Portugal 34,000 “ %, 5,016,000 
Greece 24,973 “ 2,632,000 
Serbia fom” * 2,494,000 
Switzerland 15,964 “ “ 35737 ,000 
Denmark 14,848 “ “ 2,757,000 
Holland mae * | |6* 5,853,000 
Belgium ae: > 6,694,000 
Ireland ag... % 4,459,000 


If we compare these countries we shall find that from 
the point of view of area Ireland is larger than most of 
them. Belgium, for instance, is just about as large as 
Munster, one of the four provinces of Ireland. In popu- 
lation Ireland is now fifth, having fallen from 9,000,000 
in 1845 to 4,459,000 in 1917. In about fifty years Ire- 
land’s population has been cut in two, a perfectly unique 
phenomenon in the history of Europe. 

If, then, Belgium has a right to freedom, why not 
Ireland? If Belgium, one-third the size of Ireland, can 
support a population one and a half as large as Ireland’s, 
why cannot a richer and more fertile country like Ireland, 
support herself? 1 think these are reasonable questions 
which must appeal to any sane man. But, it may be 
asked, does Ireland want freedom? There are people 
who in all sincerity ask that question. I shall answer it 
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with another query. Is there in the whole history of the 
world one single case, where a civilized, self-conscious 
racial unit, living within well-defined natural boundaries, 
desired anything but the freedom preordained for it by 
God, when He flung around it the barrier of His ocean 
or the rampart of His hills? 

The parallel between Ireland and America is not 
fanciful. The two names were linked together com- 
monly enough by Englishmen, during the American War 
of Independence. Of course since the days of Henry II 
Ireland has repeatedly reiterated her claim to freedom, 
basing it at first on the evident and natural ground that 
she is a distinct racial unit. But later on, to the original 
and fundamental claim, were added the claims of a perse- 
cuted, plundered and oppressed people. America, halting 
dead upon a matter of principle, broke into open revolu- 
tion and proclaimed, and fortunately was able to main- 
tain, her independence, before she was subjected to the 
fate with which she was menaced. But Ireland had for 
three centuries been subjected to that fate, when, just as 
America was on the verge of war, Mr, Rigby, once Secre- 
tary to the Duke of Bedford and then an English mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, exclaimed, during a 
debate on certain commercial reforms proposed for the 
Irish, that “the Parliament of England had a right to 
tax Ireland in all cases whatsoever, as well as America.” 
It was a very happy expression indeed. It suggested 
identity of grievance and identity of resistance. In both 
cases there had been violent aggression, in both cases the 
right assumed to dictate legislation, in both cases there 
was taxation without representation, in both cases the 
people flew to arms—in the case of America the triumph 
was complete, but for Ireland the fruits of the long and 
hard-fought battle have yet to be won. It was America, 
however, that gave to Ireland’s struggle for freedom a 
much more definite and tangible form. From that day on 
the Irish desired not only independence, but a republican 
constitution modeled on the American ideal. It was for 
this that Tone, Fitzgerald, Emmet and the Fenians of 
’68 laid down their lives, for this too that every succeed- 
ing generation of Irishmen has toiled and suffered. 

Hence, in his fight for the restoration of Belgium, Ser- 
bia, and Rumania, the American should remember that 
before Rumania, Bulgaria, Portugal, Serbia, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Holland and Belgium were, Ireland was, and 
that Greece was restored to independence after 2,000 
years. As the American rejoices in the complete emanci- 
pation of Russia, we ask him to remember not only the 
revolutions which have been successful, but also the 
revolutions which have failed. It was the ideals which 
are dearest to every American that led Pearse and Plun- 
kett and Connolly and McDonagh and scores of others to 
their death. They died to vindicate the principles for 
which America stands. Will not America, who has the 
power to do so, vindicate their death, by demanding free- 
dom for Ireland, a country that has done so much for 
these United States? 
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The American Indian and Catholicism 


PHILIP GORDON 


N a conversation with a white man a Chippewa chief 

uttered these sentences as a lament and an indictment, 
“ We used to live in the open air and were healthy. You 
told us to live in houses. We became sick. Now you 
tell us to live again in the open air. The white man has 
many minds.” 

His words are true. The Indian is in a transition 
period due to external influences; no longer the red man 
of old, he is not yet the white man of today. Over- 
whelmed by a relentless civilization, his war-bonnet has 
disappeared, his tomahawk lies buried in the earth now 
trembling with the tramping feet of the nation’s army; 
his war-whoop has been succeeded by the mighty roar of 
artillery; buckskin coats, moccasins, leggings and em- 
broidered belts, all are but relics of the irrevocable past. 
Scarcely ten per cent of our entire 300,000 or more 
enrolled Indians are Indian in the popular meaning of 
the term. 

That sturdy aboriginal race proverbial for physical 
endowments and stolid endurance of privation and 
suffering has passed from our midst; the child of nature, 
keen of eye, enduring, strong and brave is no more; the 
“most formidable savage ever encountered by colonists 
of European stock” is gone. No longer, as Columbus 
described them, “ very gentle, ignorant of evil, not given 
to murder or theft” are the present-day remnants of the 
vanished race. The process of civilization has been at 
work, four centuries of contact with the white man have 
left their mark. A celebrated theologian once charac- 
terized Protestantism as the “ heteroclite amalgam of 
omnigeneous philosophical elements.” The same descrip- 
tion might well be applied to the descendants of the old 
Indians, for not only have those peculiar traits that once 
stamped them as strong men been eliminated from their 
character, but other qualities, colorless, without distinc- 
tion, and for the most part signs of deterioration and 
weakness have been evolved. 

It is a truism that Catholicism above all other religions 
fits in best with the nature of the original and uncon- 
taminated Indian, for in the true Church he can satisfy 
his inherent longing for communion with the “ Great 
Spirit,”” communion that blossoms forth in sensible con- 
solation and peace of heart. The Church’s Sacramental 
system, at once an instrument of grace and a wondrous 
symbolism of a healthy intercommunication between 
earth and heaven, strikes the reverent Indian immedi- 
ately as true. 

His mental attitude already disposes him strongly to 
embrace Catholicism. There is no rude uprooting of 
primitive beliefs, no radical upheaval of inmost attach- 
ments, but a simple purification and easy transference of 
his spiritual loves, howsoever crude and ungainly, to a 
new type of godly Presence. From the worship of 
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Manito hidden in the towering mountains or lurking in 
the dark, primeval forests the Indian mind passed with 
ease to the /Jatria of Christ in the consecrated Host. 
Propitiation of the outraged Deity, studied reverence for 
the dead, an intense feeling of personal responsibility and 
direct obligation to a multitude of overseeing spirits, pave 
the way and fit his intellect for assent to the doctrine of 
the Atonement, the veneration of Saints, and the 
Saviour’s provision for regenerating sinful man, prayer 
and the Sacraments. The practice of Confession is for 
him, one of the least difficult of all the Church’s institu- 
tions. 

The strong inclination which impels the normal Indian 
to bring his religion into every action and to make his 
daily occupations of Divine purpose, has only to be 
diverted to the service of truth, and the Indian becomes 
as good a Catholic, at least in intention and in effort, as 
he had been faithful to the demands of untutored 
savagery. The wholesale conversion of the Indians in 
Mexico and South America and in portions of our own 
country and the persistence of Poor Lo in the Faith-are 
matters of history. Where the missionaries failed or 
succeeded poorly, other reasons than hostility to the 
Faith must be sought. Generally in such cases, priests 
arrived after the Indians had been debauched by traders 
and adventurers. In some instances, too, the sufferings 
and failure of the priests were due to political circum- 
stances and civic mismanagement of Indian affairs. The 
truth is that the conversion of Ireland without martyr- 
dom is no longer unique. It has been matched by the 
bloodless and complete conversion of more than one 
entire Indian tribe. 

With the recent transformation of the Indians, dating 
from 1875, into poor imitators of white men, for the 
most part of the lower and coarser type, the Catholic 
Church has had to face a new problem. In the modern 
Indian, who has retained little of the primitive and 
unsophisticated character of his ancestors and has de- 
veloped many of the undesirable traits of the white man, 
the Catholic missionary has to do with a difficult subject. 
Add to this the mental obfuscation superinduced by the 
flood of rival Protestant missionaries, preaching 
mutually contradictory doctrines, and* united only in 
opposition to the Church of the Ages, and one may well 
imagine that the present-day Catholic mission is beset 
with anxiety and hardship. So suddenly has the Indian 
of old and simple type disappeared and so quickly has he 
been succeeded by the new and almost impossible gener- 
ation that in certain portions of the mission field, notably 
in Oklahoma, which has over 100,000 Indians of whom 
less than one-half of one per cent are Catholic, the 
Church’s apparent failure must be attributed in all likeli- 
hood to the very abruptness of the transformation. 

Adjustment in methods of evangelization to new atti- 
tudes of thought requires both time and patience. Today 
the Church ‘deals with an Indian largely degenerate, 
physically weak, mentally bewildered, broken in spirit 

















and without hope or trust in the pale-face. To suscepti- 
bility to tuberculosis in various forms, an unnatural 
appetite for strong drink, and an increasing habit of 
petty deceit; to scant appreciation of the obligation of 
fulfilling promises, and a peculiar, fretful jealousy, which 
readily gives rise to serious dissensions and at times to 
extreme bitterness, he unites an overwhelming confidence 
in the blackrobe, a childlike confidence in his every state- 
ment, heroic constancy in the Faith—and this at times 
in the midst of extreme and long continued sinfulness— 
and a deliberateness and slowness in affairs of the soul 
that make religion seemingly unimportant and mechani- 
cal. Saturated with an ancestral reverence for nature 
but imbued with an acquired American sense of business 
minus the pell-mell features, the Indian today is a weird 
mixture most difficult to handle and very hard to under- 
stand. 

The modern Indian is poor in the things sternly re- 
quired for American life. He lacks ambition. He has 
no physical stamina worthy the name. He never lives 
for the morrow. Money to him has little value except 
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for the satisfaction of passing whims and fancies. He 
rarely supports his missionaries and never worries if his 
church burns down. The new church edifice will surely 
be better than the old. Most sad to relate, the modern 
Indian has little appreciation, or perhaps he merely hides 
it, for his greatest benefactors. Witness the Choctaws, 
to take one of many examples. Although the number of 
Choctaw Catholics is barely three hundred, thousands of 
dollars are spent in Choctawland annually, but they are 
cold, apathetic, indifferent, dull-eyed, apparently utterly 
ungrateful. 

The Catholic Church might well be congratulated on 
the fact that the transition of the Indian from the tribal 
estate to the body politic has not been marked by a serious 
defection from the Fold. The present-day red man is 
one who could easily fall away were it not for a stubborn- 
ness which he exhibits in all things that pertain to the 
old Faith. An apparently unnamed sense of fidelity to 
eternal truth guides the groping Indian-white man, and is 
the hope of the priests who are conducting a difficult 
work under new conditions. 


Zionism and the Future of Palestine 


A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE 


BRITISH ARMY has gradually made its way 
A along the old coast route from Egypt to Syria, 

laying a desert railway behind it as it advanced. 
Without the railway, only a small force could have 
marched by this old-world track between the waterless 
desert and the salt-sea margin. When Napoleon, then 
General Bonaparte, made his march into Syria from 
Egypt, he was able to take only 13,000 men with him. 
The railway has enabled a considerable force to be con- 
centrated and supplied upon the frontier of the Holy 
Land, and as I write, it is intrenched along the Wadi 
Ghuzzeh, facing the Turkish army which is defending 
Gaza. Naturally, this British march into the borders of 
the Promised Land has given rise to many speculations 
as to the future of the country, speculations all based 
upon the assumption that, after the war, Palestine will no 
longer be under Turkish rule. 

The question of the future of Palestine is a very com- 
plex one. Jerusalem is a Holy City, not only for all 
Christendom, but also for the Jews and for the Moham- 
medan world. Indeed, its ordinary Arab name is “ El 
Kuds,” the Holy Place. 
the Arab and the Turk have held the city, but on the 
whole, they have faithfully observed the conditions agreed 
upon, when the last of the Crusaders handed it over to the 
great soldier, Sultan Saladin, who allowed free access to 
the holy places, to the pilgrims of western Christendom. 
In the Russian Church, the pilgrimage to Jerusalem has 


Since the days of the Crusades; 





within the last hundred years become almost as import- 
ant as the Mecca pilgrimage is to the Mohammedan. 
There was an organization by which every year 
thousands of Russian peasants were able to make the 
pilgrimage, and at Jerusalem there were huge monastic 
establishments which served as hostels for the pilgrims. 

The nineteenth century also saw the beginning of an 
organized movement of the Jews towards Jerusalem and 
the Holy Land. Before this, the Jewish population of 
the country had been steadily declining. The Jews had 
been, on the whole, well treated by the Mohammedan 
rulers of Palestine, but there was a steady drift of the 
population towards the busy commercial cities of the 
Mediterranean, and later towards western Europe. In 
Palestine, there was not much opening for business and 
the modern Jew is a good business man rather than a 
small farmer content to draw a mere living from a patch 
of land in his native country. But there were always, 
among the Jews, a group of idealists, whose ambition was 
the repeopling of the Promised Land by men of the 
Jewish race and religion. Some seventy years ago, a 


movement began in Russia for the emigration of Rus- 
sian Jews to Palestine. At that time, and for long after, 
the condition of the Jewish race in Russia was anything 
but a happy one. The Russian rabbis who organized the 
movement, proposed to settle peasant Jews from Russia 
and Rumania on land which could be bought at a very 
The movement led to no 


moderate price in Palestine. 
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great results. But in 1870, a Jewish association, with its 
center in France, the Alliance I/sraelite Universelle, 
with a view to improving the condition of the Jewish 
colonies, decided on the establishment of an agricultural 
school near Jaffa. The farm colony was actually 
founded there in 1878, and it is interesting to note that 
the well-known British philanthropist, Lord Shaftesbury, 
cooperated in the movement, his help, and that of other 
Englishmen, being given on account of the sympathy they 
felt for the persecuted Jews of Russia. 

A few years later, the Russian persecutions of the Jews 
became suddenly acute, and in many of the cities there 
were. organized outbreaks of massacre and plunder 
against the unfortunate people. It was at this time that 
Cardinal Manning took a leading part in the movement 
in London to assist the Jewish refugees from Russia, and 
received a vote of thanks from the leaders of the Jewish 
people in England and France. Large numbers of the 
refugees emigrated to Palestine, and within ten years 
more than thirty farm colonies were founded in various 
parts of the country. These colonies were much more 
successful than might have been expected, for large 
numbers of the refugees were townsmen, unused to field 
work, and though the Jewish race is proverbially wealthy 
the available capital for equipping the colonies was never 
large. There was a drift from the colonies to the towns, 
especially to Jerusalem. In 1914, on the eve of this great 
war, it was estimated that there were about 100,000 Jews 
in Palestine, but of these only 11,000 were on the land. 
They formed about one-seventh of the whole population 
of the country, and large numbers were to be found 
among the 85,000 inhabitants of Jerusalem and the 
immediate neighborhood. 

A remarkable feature of the movement was the revival 
of Hebrew, as a spoken and written language. It was 
taught in the local schools, and used in the books and 
papers circulated among the Jews of Palestine. The 
movement, in fact, had developed from a mere philan- 
thropic effort to find a refuge for the Jewish refugees 
amid congenial surroundings, into something of much 
larger scope. In the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
the Zionist movement had begun among the Jews, first 
attracting the support chiefly of a number of literary 
men. Its object was the restoration of Zion in the form 
of a self-governing Jewish colony, preferably in the 
Promised Land, but if that proved impossible, in some 
other country. At one time, the hopes of the Zionists 
seemed to center largely on the establishment of such a 
colony in the highlands of British East Africa. But such 
a scheme could not possess the attraction of a settlement 
in Palestine itself. At the annual Zionist congresses, 
held now in one country, now in another, projects for the 
resettlement of Palestine were discussed. It was only 
the wildest dreamers who ever spoke of a general return 
of the Jewish people to their own country. To any such 
Utopian dreams there were the obvious objections that 
the immense numbers of them were doing far too well in 
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other countries ever to wish to settle down in a village 
or town between the Jordan and Mediterranean. And 
as one critic of such schemes remarked, if the whole 
Jewish race were settled in Palestine tomorrow, a con- 
siderable emigration would begin the day after. What 
more practical men proposed was a steady increase of 
the Jewish settlements, with the hope that, at some future 
time, they would become so important as to warrant some 
kind of local self-government being given to them, under 
an international guarantee. 

But now, with an invasion of the Holy Land in pro- 
gress, and politicians and journalists busy with con- 
jectures as to what the future of the country is to be, the 
Zionists are urging that the time is coming for the re- 
establishment of a Jewish State in the Holy Land, with, 
of course, guarantees for Christian access to the Holy 
Places. The proposal has, however, revealed a wide 
difference of opinion amongst men who have the right to 
speak, as leaders of the Jewish people. Many of these 
have openly protested against the Zionist proposals. 

The line they take is this. They argue that at the 
present moment, Jews are given the full rights of citizen- 
ship all over Europe and in America, because it is 
recognized that their race and religion does not prevent 
them from completely identifying themselves with the 
people among whom they live. And they suggest that, 
if there were anything like an organized Jewish State, 
either in Palestine or elsewhere, but especially in Pales- 
tine, the mother-country of the race, they would no 
longer be regarded as Englishmen, Frenchmen or 
Americans, but as foreigners. Men belonging to this 
Jewish State, but living beyond its boundaries, would be 
open to the suspicion of regarding the Jewish State as 
having the first claim on their allegiance. The con- 
jecture may be hazarded that this view will prevail. The 
creation of a Jewish State in Palestine would raise too 
many difficult questions for the undertaking to commend 
itself to practical politicians. As for the Jewish point of 
view, it is puzzling to know how the link with the past 
would ever be taken up. Only a poetic dreamer would 
suggest a revival of Jewish kingship, and it is equally 
difficult to imagine a republic, with rabbis and politicians 
playing the part of the priests and the judges of the days 
before the kingdom. Whatever form a Zionist State 


* might assume, it would be like the putting of new wine 


into old bottles, against which Jewish proverbial lore 
gives the same warning as the well-known words in the 
Gospel. 

Whatever the result of the movement may be, all well- 
wishers of the Jewish race will doubtless rejoice, if the 
spread of Zionism helps to make the scattered remnants 
of Israel more religious. As there seems to be little hope 
of their conversion to Catholicism in our day, the stricter 
observance of the ancient law God gave the Jews would 
be highly desirable. It is those children of Israel who 
have become agnostics and unbelievers that are a menace 
to our Christian civilization. 

















Practical Suggestions on Church Music 
Harotp Becket Gisss, Mus.Doc. 


T is not intended in these two articles to bring forward any 

old or new arguments for or against the famous Motu 
Proprio of Pope Pius X on church music. This was given to 
the Catholic world as long ago as 1903 and some of us, perhaps, 
remember that its “ most scrupulous observance” was enjoined 
on all. The present Sovereign Pontiff has naturally endorsed 
the commands of his saintly predecessor, but the Catholic 
musical world, as a whole, is apparently waiting for further 
orders from the “powers that be” ere the general restoration 
of the best traditions of church music is everywhere effected. In 
the meantime, however, there are gratifying reports of many 
isolated instances where a serious application of those com- 
mands has produced good results, and it is here proposed to 
offer some practical suggestions to those who feel in duty bound 
to observe this “ Judicial Code of Sacred Music.” To those 
who still maintain that the thing is impracticable one would 
venture to quote Cardinal Manning, who, in a letter to one of 
his clergy in 1868 on a similar topic, said: “It would be enough 
to say that what the Church everywhere does cannot be im- 
practicable.” And conditions are much more satisfactory now 
than during his reign at Westminster. 

No pastor or choirmaster can possibly set about this task unless 
he has taken the trouble to “read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest,” the contents of this Encyclical. Is it necessary to add 
that this should be done in the light of Catholic tradition? 
Why should it be so difficult to obtain copies of this legislation? 
It surely ought to be in the hands of all. It is interesting to 
note that, at the Papal College of Church Music in ~ Rome 
there is a special and prolonged course of study dealing ex- 
clusively with the legal and artistic aspects of this document. 

Those who read it once find it entertaining, those who read it 
a dozen times understand it, whilst those who read it a score of 
times appreciate it and frankly admit it to be indisputable, 
unassailable and practical to a degree. It is difficult, therefore, 
to believe that there exists a parish where it cannot be carried 
out in all essential details. Rs 

The first and foremost demand is the “ re-establishment,” not 
introduction, mark you, of the Gregorian Chant and congre- 
gational singing. This has been clearly proved to be every- 
where possible; and the best unisonous music in the world— 
all will surely admit that if congregations sing at all they must 
sing in unison—is the Chant. History proves its immortality. 
That music which we inherited from the Temple, which sur- 
vived the persecutions of the first three hundred years of 
Christianity, which developed into the Chant, as we now have it, 
and which provided the musical subjects for the display of the 
colossal genius of Palestrina is now proclaimed “the highest 
model of all sacred music.” 

One of many interesting letters received tells of a country 
congregation that always sings the “Proper” as well as the 
“Ordinary” of the Mass. In going into detail it is recorded: 
“We always sing the Gregorian ‘Alleluias’ and the children 
love them.” This refers to the gorgeous melodies of the 
Alleluias contained in the Gradual, which are very quickly 
learned. Another report reads: “ The Gregorian Mass taught 
to my congregation in 1895 is still a great favorite.” And 
this in a parish of seventy souls, all told. In such parishes there 
is no official choir. The people do it all for themselves and 
when present at low Mass make all the responses, etc.. together. 
The late Welby Pugin, as long ago as 1850, wrote, “ At Minden 
the ‘Habemus ad Dominum’ rose from more than 2,000 voices 
of faithful worshipers.” Nor is this peculiar to Germany alone, 
although one must admit an unusual willingness of this people 
to “take a more active part in the ecclesiastical offices, following 
the ancient custom.” 
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The first step to be taken, in order to produce similar results 
is to provoke the enthusiasm of the people. This can well be 
done by the clergy who have done far greater things in their 
parishes than the mere “restoration” of that form of public 
worship which prevailed for so many centuries throughout the 
Catholic world. 

The difficulty as to books can easily be overcome. 
“ Kyriale” can be had for twenty-five cents in either Gregorian 
or modern notation and this contains 30 melodies to the 
“Kyrie,” 18 to the “Gloria,” 4 to the “Credo,” 21 to the 
“Sanctus,” and 20 to the “ Agnus Dei,” exclusive of the “ Mass 
for the Dead.” This book will gladly be purchased by the indi- 
vidual, and it makes not the slightest difference if half the 
congregation use the Gregorian, and the other half the modern 
notation, as the practical results are identical. This is getting 
close to the dearest wish of Pope Pius X, who is reported to 
have expressed a desire that more Missals might be seen in 
the hands of the people. As the movement takes root and 
congregational singing becomes the rule, it has been noted 
that many of the congregation prefer to purchase their com- 
plete Gradual outright, and this contains all that is to be sung 
at Mass on every day in the year. 

Regular practices are absolutely necessary, as it would be 
most unreasonable to ask the people to join in the singing when 
it takes a choir several weeks of careful practice to learn the 
self-same music. Practice and: Benediction one evening a week 
would accomplish wonders. 

One does not forget that the usual outcry is that there are no 
teachers to be had. If the organist knows the rudiments of 
modern music it will not take him long to discover those of this 
ancient music. Just as poetry and prose can be reduced to 
single syllables, from which both spring, so modern music and 
Gregorian Chant can be likewise reduced to the rhythmic unit, 
which is either strong or weak, not long or short. Free rhythm 
does not imply free from rhythm, as some would have us believe, 
hut merely consists of groups of two or three pulses occurring 
at irregular intervals. A metronome works as truly for Gregor- 
ian music as for modern music, but there is this difference: 
in modern music a pulse can ke divided into two or more frac- 
tions, but in the Chant this can never be. Each note must have 
its pulse to itself, whether it be attached to a strong or weak 
syllable, and at the discretion of the choirmaster there may be 
a contraction or relaxation of the time whilst the pauses, 
especially at the full bars, may be most effective. Ruskin says: 
“There’s no music that I know of in a rest, but there’s the 
making of music in it.” This equality of note and consequent 
equality of syllable makes the work of the choirmaster easy, 
and good results are soon apparent. But, when you begin to 
tell a body of singers that such a note or syllable is long and 
give no specific time-value for their guidance, chaos must in- 
evitably result. As prose is to poetry so is Gregorian to modern 
music. The rhythm of both is the same, but the grouping of 
rhythms is different, and then only in two forms, viz., binary 
and ternary. 

As to the pronunciation of the Latin, the Roman is urged as 
being the most musical and it is the official pronunciation of 
the Church. The retention of the various Protestant pronuncia- 
tions—the Elizabethan being formally abandoned at Oxford in 
1904—seems undesirable, and not one of them can be termed 
euphonious. Whilst some may think this a matter of small 
importance, it is more than significant that Cardinal Wiseman 
considered it of the greatest importance, and took the trouble 
to issue a lengthy letter on the subject, giving the most minute 
directions as to every vowel and consonant after the Roman 
manner, claiming that this was the pre-Reformation and Catholic 
pronunciation of the Church’s language. The choirmaster espe- 
cially would doubtless value such uniformity, whilst the singers 
would find their task greatly facilitated. The purer the vowel 
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Take care of the vowel and the tone will 


the purer the tone. 
The length and consequent purity of the 


take care of itself. 
Roman vowels is freely acknowledged by all. 

To return to the subject of public practices, it is suggested 
“which must always be in 


that the Responses be first taken 
accompani 


without any 
ment”; then to the “ Credo,” which need never change, as we 
remember that the original melody (Nos. 1 or 2) did duty 
for upwards of 1,000 years, and was the delight of the people; 
“Sanctus” and “ Agnus 


the one Gregorian plainsong organ 


then the “Kyrie” and “ Gloria,” and 
After the Elevation, a Latin hymn or prose in honor of 


Dei.” 
the Blessed Sacrament may be sung, as the divorce of the 
“Sanctus” and “ Benedictus” refers only to figured music, 


and not to the Chant, as is evidenced by the single bar occurring 
The Gradual is as much an 
be altered. In _ short, 
willingness on the 


official edition of the chant. 
Missal and cannot 
success is assured if there be an 
part of all concerned, from the pastor to the humblest parish- 
ioner. Let us always remember that chant was originally in- 
tended to be sung, and not to be listened to, and its utilitarianism 
All art is primarily utilitarian. 

be remembered is 


in the 
official book as the 


evident 


cannot be denied. 
A most important point to 
people should be urged to sing quietly, with restraint, smoothly 


and, as it were, with the cream of their voices so that the effect 


that the 


produced be that of perfect unity, and “ one voice glorifying God.’ 
Let them make as much music as possible with as little noise as 
possible. As to expression, time and tune are the basis of all 
true musical expression and when these are allied to a musical 
pronunciation there results the highest form of expression most 
appropriate to the worship of the Most High. 

In churches where there is an official choir its presence at all 
these practices would greatly assist matters. In such churches 
it might be well for the choir to sing the Gregorian music exclu- 
sively for six months before the congregation enters upon its 
duties. During this time the public practices would be contin- 
ued, and at the end of this period of preparation the two bodies 
might combine forces in the Responses and in the Ordinary of 
the Mass, whilst the choir alone would sing the Proper to the 
authentic melodies. The various speeds at which the different 
parts of the Mass should be taken must depend largely upon the 
acoustic properties of the building. Nor must contrast be for- 
gotten, whilst it must always be borne in mind that the Offertory 
is the “slow movement” of the Mass and accompanies the 
deliberate preparation and offering of the “ Oblation of Bread 
and Wine.” 

It should be the first thought of the choirmaster to do all 
that is ordered before any outside matter is introduced. He 
should take care to provide each man and boy with a Gradual, 
not one for every two, and it is astonishing to discover how 
quickly they learn to find their way about this official text-book. 
This would be the only requirement, as to the Mass, during the 
first year. 

It is pleasant to read that “an ecclesiastical function loses 
nothing of its solemnity, when it is accompanied by no other 
music than the Gregorian plainsong.” 
the choir soon learns to love and revel in the melodic delights of 
the Propers, especially the Graduals and “ Alleluias,” the boys 
singing the former and the men (and boys, as to the jubilations) 
the latter. The repetition of the Gradual is necessary in order 
to complete this, the oldest form of “ Aria da Capo,” in spite of 
the claims made for Alexander Scarlatti. 

Now that the instruction of the parochial schools in the arts 
of singing and of Gregorian music has become more general, 
and happily compulsory in some dioceses, we may confidently 
anticipate an ever-flowing stream of practical enthusiasm in the 
direction here outlined. A list of those churches where the 
school children sing all the week-day Masses is being compiled 


and already includes nearly 500. 


It has been observed that, 
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In conclusion, | have happened upon the. following, which 
more than suggests our attitude towards the Chant: “ We may 
remark that this conservatism, if we may so call it, of the 
Church is not confined to Plain Chant. The same may be said 
of the language, the style of her offices, the dresses of her clergy 
and religious orders, and many of her rites, ceremonies and cus- 
toms. The Chant is therefore no stranger than any other part 
of the Church system; and that system being what it is, the 
antique character of the music seems in every way suited.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words. 


“Let Them Get Acquainted ” 
To the Editor of America: 

M. E.’s letter on the social aspect of the life of students in 
Catholic colleges is capital, because it betrays the weakness of 
his position. His chief argument comes to this: Protect voca- 
tions to the priesthood by isolating college boys as much as pos- 

that vocations which need such 
nurture are not worth a candle. Then, too, are Catholic colleges 
built and sustained for candidates to the priesthood only? If 
so, they are sad failures. If not, why should boys who have 
no intention of taking Holy Orders be dragooned into prelim- 
inary discipline for that Sacrament? M. E. lisps sweetly about 
mother’s sons and the Divine voice. But alas, for speculation! 
Many mothers would leap with joy over a priestly son, but now- 
adays our sons do not reciprocate. What then shall we do? 
Send them to colleges where skirts are anathema, and later wit- 
ness their marriages to stout Protestants who carry a club in 
each sleeve? Not much. M. E. had better cease thinking the 
ideas of a Trappist. 

Baltimore. 


sible. In answer I retort 


S. E. 
The Poor in Ancient Greece 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

We often hear it stated, in more or less definite terms, that 
the virtue of charity, and particularly civic or social charity, 
was either unknown or at best very little cultivated in pagan 
days. Such statements would have to be supported before we 
could accept such an indictment of paganism, but the following 
verses throw light on an important period in ancient Greece. 
They are taken from the Iliad (XXII, 490 sq.), and describe an 
incident belonging to a period, roughly speaking, 1,000 years 
before our Christian era; yet it was an age of developed pagan 
civilization. Andromache, Hector’s widow, is lamenting the lot 
of her son, Astyanax: 

ea Orphanhood cuts off 

The child from every comrade of his youth, 

Hangs down his head, and bathes his cheek in tears. 
Sore with need he accosts his father’s friends, 
Plucks this one by the sleeve, this other’s hem, 
Till one in pity hold out a tiny cup 
To moist his lips, yet stints the thirsty mouth; 

The wealthy drive him from their laden board 
With savage blows and words yet more unkind: 

“ Off, no sire of yours is in our company.” 

The timid child is fain to hide his tears 

Upon a widowed mother’s lap. 

These words, it is true, are put by Homer on an anxious 
mother’s lips, but they seem to represent the poet’s calm and 
reasoned description of an actual state, for so vivid and graphic 
a vision could not leap so naturally, so spontaneously, into even 
an anxious mother’s mind unless it were grounded very largely 
on experience of actual facts. If such things could be true of 
the green wood, of great Hector’s son, what must have been 
done in the dry? Historical evidence of a far later date seems 
to show that not even then had concern for the poor and de- 
fenseless become a pagan trait. 

So, while we are prepared to admit that there is no true edu- 
cational culture worth the name without the literature, laws and 











art of Greece and Rome, we thank God for’ the Christian con- 
cept of charity ‘that has given life its crowning glory by making 
it man’s noblest and most pleasurable employment to minister to 
Christ in the persons of the orphan, the widow, and the helpless. 
St. Louis. ay 


Jefferson’s Geometric Tax 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

For the next decade at least, we must expect that our great 
discussions between members of Congress, politicians, and the 
people generally will be on the question of taxation, and what 
classes are to pay it. The cry that the profit-makers must pay it 
will not down, and the ultimate result will be that some form of 
taxation must be laid so that these taxes upon profits shall 
remain where they are put. To satisfy this demand, I beg to 
offer the prirciple of the geometric tax, first advocated by 
Thomas Jefferson in 1785, by myself since 1892, and by Bishop 
Vaughan of London in 1911, in his book “ Faith and Folly.” 

In Washington’s administration, Hamilton defeated, with the 
help of President Washington, the plans for national taxation 
supported by Jefferson, and instead of laws made to decentralize 
concentration, the people, as consumers since 1791, have been 
compelled to bear the burden of paying the taxes to support the 
Federal Government. These taxes have principally come, dur- 
ing the last 126 years, from the tariff, and the taxes laid upon 
alcohol and tobacco. These taxes in future will give us no 
more than twenty-five per cent of the amount now annually 
needed; and the great question is, what sort of taxation shall 
we determine upon to fill the gap? The geometric tax upon 
profits, the tax of Jefferson, is bound to be considered and its 
theories investigated, because it will not only provide the 
Government with an income of from $600,000,000 to $1,000,- 
000,000, but will also be the means of preserving to all Americans 
that true form of an equal opportunity which the Constitution 
guarantees. This great sum of money, taken wholly from the 
profit-makers, with no power given to shift it upon the backs 
of the poor and middle-classes of our people, represents no 
form of confiscation of wealth now accumulated. In fact, it 
preserves all such wealth to its owner, but forbids untrue and 
dishonest wealth to lay tribute upon the toiling masses, by con- 
stantly raising the cost of living above and beyond wages and 
salaries. 

What seems to be needed most is that distribution may take 
place before concentration begins. We must now reconstruct 
the economics of the American nation. Private rights must be 
respected, but corporate earnings must be so distributed that 
capital may receive its share, labor may receive all it earns, when 
exerting earning power, and that the consumers pay no more 
than is just, to the other two of the tripartite productive and 
consumptive power in industrialism. 

We have lived a full century under the Hamiltonian thought 
of centralization. It has brought to us a concentration of in- 
justice; and I greatly fear, if continued, will bring discontent, 
despair, anarchy, civil war and ruin. The time is opportune to 
develop the Jeffersonian theory of distribution and I believe the 
American people are now ready to discuss it. 

New York. Joun W. Barovorr. 


Missionary Needs in Mindanao 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Will you be so good as to thank the many patrons who have 
come to my assistance through your appeal in my behalf? No 
sooner had the notice of my needs appeared in America than 
letters and papers and magazines began to pour into Cateel from 
many quarters of the United States. I am very grateful, and I 
beg you to assure the good people who have sent me Catholic 
literature that I shall always be very thankful. Surely Amer- 
ican charity is very Christlike. The money subscriptions have 
not been so generous, amounting in all to thirty dollars; but I 
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have not lost hope that in good time more will be forthcoming. 

It would help the good Lord’s work if some of your sub- 
scribers would assist me to buy, or would send me, a motor- 
boat or a detachable motor for a boat or canoe. The difficulties 
of travel by land, owing to the state of the roads and the neces- 
sity of crossing rivers in flood, are so great that it was almost 
impossible for me to get to confession from December to April. 
I usually walk nine hours to confession. This year | walked 
for twelve hours. On my last trip to Bagagna | was swept away 
by the current when trying to ford a river, and besides losing 
my watch and the food I was carrying, I lost my pack and um- 
brella, and had to make such efforts to save my life that when 
I at last reached safety I found the blood coming from my 
mouth. Another of my mishaps was to get caught in the mud, 
from which I was extricated only by the assistance of two boys. 
A horse has almost as much trouble as a man. I mention these 
things merely to show how hard it is to travel by land. For 
myself I do not care, but I am greatly hampered in my work 
and find it impossible to visit the various parts of my mission, 
in which I have to care for 5,000 Christians and innumerable 
heathens, with that frequency which is not merely advisable but 
imperative if I am to keep alive the spark of faith. A motor- 
boat would enable me to travel by water and greatly facilitate 
my missionary labors. Another hindrance is the fact that I am 


obliged to teach school. For fifteen dollars a month I could 


get a good teacher to take my place. This would leave me free 
to do other work. 

Then, too, I should build a college in which to secure a Cath- 
olic education for the girls. I propose to engage Filipino Sisters, 
who are doing a world of good throughout the islands, to take 
charge of it. A conservative estimate for the number of pupils 
who would enter the college is 250. I have already bought a 
plot of ground for the Sisters out of my miserable income, and 
a gentleman has donated a piece of property for the college; 
but I have absolutely no funds with which to erect it. The sum 
of $2,500 would make a splendid beginning. 

My church also has to be rebuilt. I can still live in my con- 
vento, but the church is impossible. I am ashamed that our 
Saviour has a worse house even than myself. The Catholic 
Church Extension Society of America has sent me $500 for the 
purpose, and at the suggestion of Rev. James Mellyn, S.J., the 
St. Catherine Guild of Teachers in Boston has written to ask 
me if I would accept $500 under conditions. Of course I would 
do so only too gladly. I am informed that these good people 
have already collected $100 for me. 

The church and the college are necessary, if I am to make 
headway in my efforts to preserve and spread the Faith. After 
a period of persecution, Catholics are now securing justice under 
the administration of Mr. Carpenter, the Governor of Mindanao, 
who is favorable to religion and wishes to secure peace and con- 
cord. The officials he appoints are fair, and the chief men of 
the municipality have lost their animosity against Catholicism. 
Our parochial schools are again frequented, and men are again 
seen at religious services. But the evils of the régime which 
began in 1904, when Americans unworthy of the name ruled as 
despots over this simple people, preached complete emancipation 
from everything that was old, assisted heretical churches, ma- 
ligned the old Spanish missioners, and in many ways hampered 
the work of the present missionaries, have left their mark. The 
public school was the occasion for many a difficulty, and civil 
marriages spread rapidly. At present, although conditions have 
improved, there is much ignorance, many irregular unions exist, 
bad and unchristian customs prevail, superstition is rife, pagan- 
ism is rampant, and organized opposition to the Church is carried 
on by Protestants. American Catholics, I hope, will help me. 
I am off now to gather grass and twigs to repair the roof of 
my house before the rainy season sets in. 


Cateel, Davao, P. I. José Grimat, S.J. 
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A Warning in the Name of Patriotism 


HE United States of America has taken a truly 
momentous and awful step, and every man, 
woman and child whom this country claims as her own 
have of necessity taken the step with her. It is a step 
which calls for high sacrifice. We are asked to pour out 
the blood of our youth; far less than this but still worthy 
of count we are requested to render up with two-handed 
generosity the blessings of peace, to part with hard-won 
savings, to retrench honest luxuries, to face frugal living 
or even the pinch of want. All this out of a trustful 
devotion to what is summed up and symbolized in the 
flag that is now flying everywhere. It is less than half 
correct to invoke as the sole motives for this sacrifice 
the wrongs which we have set out to right or the saving 
principles that we would propagate. These things would 
lie within the duty or the capacity of few, if any, mere 
individuals to address themselves to. But the complete 
and final motive for which we are asked to sacrifice, to 
suffer and even to die is loyalty to our Government. 

If this is so true is it not equally true that the Govern- 
ment should be deeply conscious now of its sacred trust 
. and duty? Do not the State’s duties to the individual 
grow more hallowed when the individual is asked to part 
with so much that the State may live and triumph? 
When the citizen freely yields up a goodly measure of his 
liberty to sinew the nation’s armies and a goodly measure 
of his possessions that the war-chest may be filled, should 
not the meager half that is justly left him be secured by 
the State’s redoubled watchfulness and more rigid law? 

When there are found at a critical time like this men 
or combinations of men vile enough to segregate for their 
own gain huge quantities of the staples of life, coining 
dollars out of the famine of the masses, to deal with such 
treachery should be the State’s prompt and instant con- 
cern. It should lie nearer the State’s heart than any bat- 
tle triumph on land or sea, any elimination of the sub- 
marine or crumpling of the Hindenburg line. To say 
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that slackness or long delay or half-measures in this 
matter would breed such dreadful consequences as a 
popular madness which writes its sentiments in ruined 
cities and uprooted laws: this is not to say the worst. 
For there would develop on our nation’s banner a stain 
so disfiguring that it would be hard to recognize that 
banner, harder still to salute it, and hard beyond endur- 
ance to suffer and die for it. 


Are We Civilized? 


EFORE war came, we were wont to preen ourselves 
upon our civilization. We had a high opinion of our 
culture, our financial ability, and of our general excel- 
lence. Nor did we harbor any doubt as to the power 
that had made us a paragon among nations. It was 
education. War has made us humble, which is only 
another way of saying that war has shown us the neces- 
sity of looking at things as they really are. We have 
begun to question how much of our civilization is real, 
and how much is veneer. Point is given this research 
by the riots that have recently disgraced East St. Louis. 
There is some consolation, but not much, in the reflec- 
tion that this reversal to barbarism was occasioned by a 
difficult labor problem, rather than by race-hatred. In 
all probability, the same bloody scenes would have been 
enacted, had the imported workingmen been native white 
Americans instead of southern negroes. The outstand- 
ing and depressing feature of the whole affair is, that 
a typical American city has witnessed exhibitions of 
hatred and revenge to which only the raids of an Afri- 
can tribe on an unprotected village can furnish an ade- 
quate parallel. 

Clearly, if we have based our civilization on educa- 
tion, we have built upon a quicksand. No other country 
in the world spends so much upon its schools and col- 
leges, and no other country in the world is the stage of 
an equal amount of strife and savagery. Education 
alone is an insufficient barrier against passion, and the 
education upon which we have poured out millions is 
essentially false. “ For nearly ten decades,” writes a 
Protestant professor, Dr. Carl Holliday, in the current 
School and Society, “ the new education has toiled with 
unsparing pains and with colossal confidence, and has 
produced—a cultured pagan!” Dr. Holliday is overly 
optimistic. The pagan is only too obvious, but the cul- 
ture is not in evidence. Trained intellects and weak 
wills make for violence, crime and disorder, leaving 
small place for even the lesser natural graces. The plain 
moral is, that the community which closes the door of 
the school against Almighty God has only itself to thank, 
if clever rascals instead of sober citizens are its heritage 


to posterity. 


Mohammedan New York 
NCE again the history of a sordid New York crime 
has been written in the blood of a young girl, and 
the consequent commotion is “according to the card.” 














There are interviews and counter-interviews, charges 
and counter-charges, and politicians are wielding their 
clubs with the usual vigor and effect. In the resultant 
confusion citizens are apt to overlook the fact that the 
revolting murder is but a symptom of the Mohammedan 
exploitation of women, introduced into Gotham by aliens 
who have made the name of the city a byword, even in 
the suburbs of Constantinople. It is obvious that if 
women are more or less scandalously exploited in thea- 
ters and dance halls for the amusement or lust of those 
who can buy pleasure or sin at twenty dollars a sitting, 
they will also be exploited in lowly places by men to 
whom an extra crime is as an oath to an ancient mariner. 
The atmosphere of the costly pleasure house finds ready 
lodgment in inferior places, and the decadent “ high- 
brow ” becomes a norm of conduct for wights whose lack 
vf money is compensated for by keen wits or physical 
strength. The women of New York will never be safe 
so long as the metropolis tolerates disgraceful scenes in 
which city officers, semi-nude girls, popping corks and 
jazz bands are features. Such incidents constitute a 
degradation of womanhood itself, and the moral support 
given them by men who should set good example to the 
chaste and unchaste alike, is a disgusting and disheart- 
ening scandal, offensive to the nostrils of all to whom 
a woman is something better than an object of passion. 
If women are exploited on the stage, they will be ex- 
ploited off the stage. Men’s practical attitude towards 
them is determined by a viewpoint, and in these days of 
naturalism the viewpoint is fixed in great measure by 
the example of prominent folk, especially by the conduct 
of those who are supposed to be typical citizens. It is a 
sorry event therefore to learn from the cleanest and most 
_onservative of our papers of the presence of public 
officials at a Bacchanalian orgy in which a “ host of stage 
beauties are deprived of almost all their clothes ” and a 
sorrier event to read that one such man was “ one of the 
150 who were there at 2 o’clock” in the morning. This 
is a real social sore, one of the sources of the prevalent 
corruption which every now and then exhibits itself in a 
shocking crime. 

What will be done about it? Men will continue to talk 
under cover, but some day perhaps women will take the 
matter into their own hands. 


Catholics in War-Prison Barracks 


NE of the things that has helped to bring home the 
reality of the part the United States is to take in 
the war is the fact that the Government is already mak- 
ing preparations for the internment of prisoners. The 
Government declares that “its business is to be ready 
ahead of time.” A detail of these arrangements is of 
especial interest to Catholics. The statement authorized 
by the War Department is in part as follows: 
The Hague convention requires that war prisoners shall enjoy 


complete liberty in the exercise of their religion. To provide 
for this, there is a chaplain of the Regular Army on the staff 
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of the commandant of each war prison, barracks, who has 
general supervision of the religious matters connected with the 
prison, and services are authorized for all prisoners so desiring 
where churches of special denominations are located in the 
vicinity of the places of internment. A representative of the 
international committee of Young Men’s Christian Association 
is also accredited to each war-prison barracks and, in conjunc- 
tion with the barracks chaplain, assists in the athletic and social 
affairs of the prisoners. 

As a large proportion, perhaps not less than forty per 
cent, of the Germans engaged in fighting are Catholics, it 
behooves the Church, like the Government, “ to be ready 
ahead of time.” The places of detention are at present 
three in number and are located at Fort McPherson, Ga. ; 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., and Fort Douglas, Utah. We may 
be certain that the ecclesiastical authorities, within whose 
jurisdiction these places are situated, are already plan- 
ning that “Catholic churches shall be among the 
‘churches of special denomination located in 
the vicinity of the places of internment. It is surpris- 
ing to find that a Knight of Columbus is not associated 
with the chaplain in the care of prisoners, since it has 
been stated at Washington that this organization has 
been put on a par with the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in matters relating to war. Doubtless the repre- 
sentative of the latter association will make every en- 
deavor to be strictly impartial, but it will be difficult, in 
spite of the best will in the world, for an officer of that 
association to be in marked sympathy with Catholic 
needs, seeing that it does not regard the Church as 
Christian. Yet Catholic prisoners will, in all probability, 
outnumber those of any evangelical church. 

The Government, as is clear from its statement, 
is eager to treat prisoners with every possible considera- 
tion. One of the most obvious ways to effect this would 
be to accredit to each barracks a Catholic, either a lay- 
man or preferably a priest, and put him on a par, if not 
with the chaplain, at least with the representative of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. No doubt the 
President and the War Department would see the justice 
and advisability of such an arrangement, and would pro- 
vide for it, if the matter were brought to their attention. 


» 9? 


The Cardinal and the President 


OR the most part, Newman was content to leave the 

valuation of his teaching and his work to the judg- 
ment of “the sure future.” There is more humility and 
charity in this position, to which Newman frequently 
retreated, than is apparent at first sight. Newman 
knew perfectly well, as he has stated in a famous letter, 
that there was no touch of infallibility in anything that 
he did or wrote. He thought he was right, but always 


admitted that he might be wrong. Furthermore, he was 
ready generously to credit his critics with the same good 
purposes which he recognized in himself. Occasionally, 
however, the overt acts of his opponents left no doubt 
as to their unworthy aims, and then the interests of the 
Church induced him to reply. 


The rejoinder was never 
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commonplace controversy. It always supplied the Cath- 
olic apologist with invaluable assistance, and it usually 
added something to the sum of English literature. But 
had he consulted his own inclinations the great Cardinal 
would never have departed from the philosophy, thus 
expressed in the simple language of common sense: 

If I were to try to read, much less answer, all the attacks made 
on me, this shop might as well be closed for any other business. 
I do the best I know how, the very best I can; and I mean to keep 
on doing it to the end. If the end brings me out right, what 
was said against me will not amount to anything. If the end 
brings me out wrong, ten angels swearing I was right would 
make no difference. 

In his singleness of purpose, as well as in the bur- 
dens put upon him by unworthy opponents, the man 
who wrote these -words was akin to Newman. His 
name was Abraham Lincoln. 


Exit the Gloater 

HE gloater is never happier than when among: the 

ruins, actual or anticipated, of another’s fortunes. 
God made him, and therefore let him have the reverence 
due to man. But when he turns his repulsive attention 
to the reverses, real or alleged, of the country whose 
authority he must in conscience reverence and obey, 
one is sometimes tempted to regard him as tainted with 
the guilt of constructive treason. But the impulse is only 
a temptation. As defined by the Constitution, “ Treason 
against the United States shall consist only in levying 
war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving 
them aid and comfort.” The gloater, as a rule, is far 
too careful of his skin to levy war against anything, and 
his character is usually such as to make him an impos- 
sible source of comfort to any nation, not completely 
dissociated from civilization. Hence the gloater of the 
common or garden variety, is indictable as a common 
nuisance, an offense to eye and ear, rather than as a 
traitor. 

The determination of his precise status may be left to 
authorities on the Constitution, but in the light of recent 
events, it seems likely that these learned brethren will 
soon be obliged to class him as an extinct species. There 
is little left for him to gloat about. He gleefully prophe- 
sied that the Federal military census would enroll hardly 
enough men to rout a kindergarten, and the results of 
that census exceeded all expectations. He had no doubt 
that the $2,000,000,000 Liberty loan would be a complete 
failure, and the country answered by trying to lend the 
Government more than $3,000,000,000. He announced 
that the loan would be taken by a small band of pluto- 
crats, endeavoring to escape the income tax, and was met 
by the official report that the subscribers numbered nearly 
4,000,000. Next he turned his attention to the Red Cross, 
and stated that its request for $100,000,000 would be 
answered by a condemnatory silence, showing that the 
“ heart of the country was not in the war.” At the last 
reckoning, these voluntary contributions totaled more 
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than $114,000,000. When it became known that our 
troops had embarked for France, he stated with ill- 
concealed joy that the U-boats would sink every trans- 
port. On July 4, the Secretary of the Navy announced 
“the safe arrival in France of every fighting man and 
every fighting ship.” 

Decidedly, these are bad days for the gloater. May 
he soon pass from our midst, unsung, unmourned. ‘He is 
not much of a peril, but like gnats, bats and soap-box 
orators, he may be, and often is, a real nuisance. 


Mercy and Justice 

HAT our courts should temper mercy with justice 

is a proposition from which no good man and true 
will dissent. No longer do we try the defendant in 
Star Chamber sessions, or hang him on mere rumor 
and suspicion. Rather than subject one innocent man to 
unmerited punishment, we will suffer twelve undoubted 
criminals to go unwhipped of justice. But have we 
stopped at twelve? So far have we pushed this benign 
theory that it now seems opportune to review the path 
over which we have traveled, and to ascertain whither it 
leads. May it not be well to ask that our courts now 
temper their mercy with a little justice? 

There is reason to fear that what we have thought 
to be mercy is not that virile virtue, but its weak coun- 
terfeit, sentimentality. Today, there is scarcely a 
promising developraent in court procedure which has 
not fallen under its blight. The Children’s Court, an 
admirable institution in theory, has perhaps, saved itself, 
in spite of its friends. Still, if editors are to be credited, 
here and there the court’s ill-advised clemency makes it 
a powerful, if unwitting, contributor to the spread of 
youthful delinquency. “I want to make this court,” a 
successful judge once remarked, “a place that a boy 
simply Hates to come to a second time.” The proba- 
tion system for minor and adult delinquents, if wisely 
applied and vigorously administered, will certainly save 
many a first or second offender. But it will certainly 
fail.if a weak court allows a defiant culprit to regard 
probation as an indulgence of open guilt and a plenary 
absolution from merited punishment. “ The disease 
that afflicts us,” writes Judge Marcus Kavanagh of Chi- 
cago, “ is want of respect for the law,” and this lack the 
Judge traces, in part, to the inability or unwillingness 
of officials to enforce the law and to the practice of 
“ coddling the criminal.” 


During the last five years, there has arisen in this country, and 
especially in this State [New York] a disposition to coddle 
criminals. You cannot do that without belittling crime in the 
eyes of the criminal. I warn you that three-quarters of the 
crimes in this country today are committed by paroled crim- 
inals who were paroled before they were cured. 


Perhaps we can secure mercy and justice in their 
proper proportions, only by remembering that the com- 
munity has rights, quite as undoubted as the rights of any 


criminal. 











JANE AUSTEN 


S® WALTER SCOTT once said of Jane Austen, the cen- 

tenary of whose death will be observed on July 19: “ The 
big bow-wow strain I can do myself, like any now going, but 
the exquisite touch which renders ordinary commonplace things 
and characters interesting from the truth of the description and 
the sentiment is denied to me.” And indeed, while making allow- 
ance for the characteristic modesty of the great-hearted Sir 
Walter, a more striking contrast could hardly: be than that be- 
tween his crowded, colorful, animated and dramatic scenes and 
the quiet and secluded environment in which Jane Austen’s peo- 
ple move and have their being. The outstanding feature of her 
work is the art which conceals art; and if we wished to institute 
a comparison we should go to another field of literature and call 
her a prose Tennyson, that is to say, an exquisite artist dealing 
with a finely ordered universe. . 

The world which Jane Austen knew and which she presented 
in her novels was the world of ladies and gentlemen, living for 
the most part lives of material ease in an atmosphere of high 
breeding where gentility was the rule and all crudity was 
frowned upon. Manners was the sine-qua-non of that world, 
and their perfection its ideal; and so these characters of hers 
move about serenely, speaking in low and carefully modulated 
tones self-possessed, restrained, graceful, fastidious. 

Now, though of course all the characters do not measure up 
to this humane standard and we have for contrast such boorish 
figures as Mr. Collins in “ Pride and Prejudice” or such vulgar 
ones as Mrs. Elton in “ Mansfield Park,” it might be supposed 
that all this would be rather tame stuff for the purpose of the 
novelist. And yet so close is her observation, so vigorous her 
grasp, so artful her arrangement, that soon wide differences ap- 
pear between these polished and apparently similar people of 
hers; and presently we are following their fortunes with as 
keen an interest, as absorbed an attention, as we ever gave to 
tales of derring-do or to the story of the good apprentice., 

“To love her is a liberal education,” was Steele’s encomium 
on a lady of his acquaintance; and surely the remark can be 
applied in all its fullness to those gracious and sensitive creatures, 
the heroines of Jane Austen. From the incomparable Elizabeth 
Bennet to the shy and modest Fanny Price they all have a cer- 
tain rare note of genuine charm, of fineness, to which no mas- 
culine reader at least can be immune; and even when we meet 
with the somewhat priggish Emma Woodhouse we feel that 
beneath all her self-assurance and complacency and in all her 
officious and ill-fated schemes of match-making there is an 
essential worth of character that will win Knightley—ang us— 
in the end. 

That Jane Austen’s heroes are not quite equal to the natural- 
ness and lifelikeness of her heroines is often said; but this is 
to say nothing more than that their creator was a woman. 
Moreover, it is a difficult feat to duplicate perfection, and it is 
probable that if her Elizabeths, her Fannys, and her Emmas 
were not presented with such supreme excellence of reality, we 
should not be so alert to the shortcomings of her Darcys, her 
Edmunds, and her Knightleys. Even as it is, however, these 
men, and especially the last, are far from mere puppets or 
lay figures necessary for the evolution of the plot. They have 
definite characters, opinions, tastes of their own, and quite per- 
sonal ways of thinking and of acting. 

But, after all, a novelist chiefly shows his capacity by those 
so-called secondary figures who are to fill up the scenes, afford 
the basis of action, and in general give the sense of stir and 
movement of actual life; and it is here that Jane Austen has 
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achieved her most triumphant effects. Who that has. once met 
them will ever forget the garrulous and likable Miss Bates, the 
ridiculous Mr. Collins, the dryly humorous Mr. Bennet and his 
silly and fatuous wife, the mean and servile Mrs. Norris, the 
valetudinarian Mr. Woodhouse? These and numerous others 
stand out with all the distinctness of flesh and blood; and it is 
one of the main merits of their creator that she never degene- 
rates into caricature. Her characters, idiosyncratic though they 
be, are never labeled; they have no grotesque physical marks or 
mannerisms, no obvious tricks with which to announce their 
presence. They are eminently natural. 

Mark Twain once complained that though Meredith through- 
out “ Diana of the Crossways” was continually mentioning the 
wit and intellectual brilliance of his heroine, yet after reading 
the book through and carefully examining the speeches she 
actually made he could find no grounds for Meredith’s obsession 
on that subject. Jane Austen does not tell us her characters 
are witty or intellectual; she really makes it appear that they 
are so. Here, for instance, is Mr. Bennet replying to the banal 
observations of his wife. She is bemoaning the fact that after 
his death the house in which she has lived for so many years 
will descend to another and she will be turned out of her old 
home. “ My dear,” he says, “do not give way to such gloomy 
thoughts. Let us hope for better things. Let us flatter ourselves 
that J may be the survivor.” 

In her minute knowledge of her characters whereby she gives 
us not caricatures, not grotesques, but portraits, Jane Austen has 
been likened by Macaulay to Shakespeare; and there is another 
point in which she bears resemblance to that supreme creator, 
and that is the enduring freshness of her appeal. We can read 
her again and again, she never palls. And this we think is due 
largely to an intellectual trait as rare in English as it is piquant, 
namely, irony. 

Now, irony is a quality which does not seem indigenous to 
English letters; it has an alien smack, whether of ancient Greece 
or modern France; but irony like everything else has its kinds, 
and when we come to examine that of Jane Austen we find a 
delightful difference to those foreign varieties: it is not gloomy, 
it is not pessimistic, it is not bitter. Hers is a smiling, a good- 
natured irony; and it is by virtue of it she is preserved from 
those sentimental pitfalls that lie in wait for the female novelist. 
Though the central situation of all her novels is a love-affair, 
she is never mawkish, never sugary-sweet. She knew the full 
value of suggestion and of a restraint which has more power 
than it shows. 

To instance which particular novel of Jane Austen’s is “the 
best” is one of those vexed and vexing problems with which 
critics like to tease themselves and the public; and it is a prob- 
lem especially difficult where, as here, all the work is of so 
even a texture. “Pride and Prejudice,” “ Mansfield Park,” 
“Persuasion”; the judgment wavers between them; until the 
critic, suddenly aware he is ignoring the claims of Emma and 
Mr. Knightley, Miss Bates and Mr. Woodhouse, Catherine Mor- 
land and General Tilney, the Thorpes and Mrs. Allen, and many 
another diverting personage, is forced in the end, like Cicero 
on Demosthenes, to give his vote to “the longest.” 

Jane Austen with her “little bit (two inches wide) of ivory 
on which I work with so fine a brush” made as near an approach 
to absolute perfection as can be met with in English literature; 
but even with perfection, it seems, fault may be found, and so 
her critics have attacked her on two grounds: the first being 
that she is not “heroic,” that her characters are never trans- 
figured by an ideal enthusiasm, by any great or tragic passion; 
and the second; that the little world she immortalized was after 
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all but a set of genteel idlers, whose lives were vapid and who 
had no influence on humanity at large. The second is really an 
answer to the first. Jane Austen struck no attitudes, scaled no 
empyreal heights of thought or emotion, because the people she 
delineated did not do so. This comfortable and private world 
was the only world she knew and no doubt it was the one she 
loved; and she lavished upon its presentation all the resources 
of her marvelous art. She might, it is true, have disowned that 
world or lashed it with all the satiric scorn of a Byron; but in 
that event she would not have been the Jane Austen who looked 
on all the trivialities, the meannesses, the absurdities of the 
every-day life about her with so discerning and so kindly an eye. 
JoHN BUNKER. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


By ALEXANDER W. CRAWFORD, 
Boston: 


Hamlet, an Ideal Prince. 
Professor of English in the University of Manitoba. 
Richard G. Badger. $1.50. 

In this volume Professor Crawford offers us studies of 
“ Hamlet,” “The Merchant of Venice,” “Othello” and “ King 
Lear.” His object is to point out the meaning of the plays 
themselves, and consequently the signification of the characters 
by whom the story is told and the plot unraveled. The working 
principle is an excellent one, and very simple; namely, to let 
Shakespeare speak for himself. It is possible to read a pre- 
conceived notion into almost any text; and Shakespeare has 
been called the father of many an intellectual child which he 
would not acknowledge. “It is high time,” writes the author, 
“for us to permit Shakespeare to be the author of his own 
dramas, and to regard him as at least as good an interpreter of 
life as his critics. Let us conclude that Shakespeare, 
like other great authors, probably said what he meant, and 
meant what he said.” 

Secondly, Professor Crawford warns us against the mistake 
of making Shakespeare only a modern dramatist. He is an 
Elizabethan. There is an absolute literary value in his plays, 
as in the work of all great writers; but he wrote primarily for 
his own time, and cannot be fully understood and appreciated 


unless this fact be kept in mind. Finally, the correct procedure ~ 


is not to work out the meaning of the drama by trying to 
understand the character; but, e contra, to get at the nature of 
the character by the way he carries out his part in the develop- 
ment of the plot. , ' 

In a measure, the theater of the sixteenth century played the 
part of the newspapers and magazines of our own times. And 
though it is safe to assume that the craving after knowledge 
of what was going on in the world was as keen with the Eliza- 
bethans as with ourselves, yet printed news, rumors, stories, 
were not at one’s beck and call then as they are now. There 
were stirring events abroad, and at the theaters one could find 
a sort of exchange for news and reports. What the audience 
looked for on the boards, however, was a good story exposed 
by characters worthy of the theme. Professor Crawford de- 
velops his thesis well, and the essays will be both interesting 
and suggestive to students of the great dramatist. 


F. J. McN. 


The Church and Science. By Bertram C. A. WINpLE, M.A., 
M.D., Se.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., M.R.LA., K.S.G. President of 
University College, Cork. St. Louis: B. Herder. $3.00. 

The latest work from the pen of Sir Bertram Windle contains 
within four hundred pages the chief points of contact between 
religion and science, as science is understood by its most modern 
and authoritative champions. In his first chapter the author 
states the scope, postulates and limitations of science, and in the 
following chapter the field and purpose of religious teaching. 
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Four chapters treat of the difference between “facts” and 
“theories.” These are among the best chapters in the book. 
They unfold the author’s method in apologetics, as, in truth, 
the clean-cut line between fact and theory is the last word to the 
oft-repeated charge of conflict between science and religion. No 
fact can conflict with revealed truth. The author of both is the 
same Divine Truth. It may take years to determine the fact 
from the theory, and it is very distressing for the pseudo-scientist 
to have to wait for years. The distinguished President of Uni- 
versity College, Cork, is such a thorough scientist that in treating 
most lucidly many modern scientific theories, he constantly in- 
culcates caution against elevating them, without due delibera- 
tion, to the category of facts. 


It is difficult to overestimate the value of this book in the field 
of Catholic literature. Every topic is handled with clearness, 
accuracy and precision, and in a spirit thoroughly loyal to the 
Church’s teaching. The book should appeal to a great variety of 
readers as its interesting chapters cover the chief topics in which 
Catholic teaching touches upon physical science, or as the lay- 
man loves to say “modern science.” Sir Bertram Windle says 
in his preface: “This is not what is commonly called a work 
of reconciliation; it is rather one of delimitation and explana- 
tion. Its first object is to present an outline of the attitude of 
science today towards various problems, physical and biological, 
and to show how very few of these come in any way into contact 
with dogmatic religion. Another of the objects of this 
book is to show how wide a range for speculation the Church 
permits, even for example on such a subject as the interpretation 
of the first chapter of Genesis. Bs 

The author does not attempt to deny that the theories of 
certain men of science are opposed by the Church. The point 
that is never lost sight of, and is clearly driven home to the 
reader, is that they are theories as yet unproved. Many such 
theories have been put forward in the past and will continue to 
be put forward through the years that are to come, only to find 
their way into the realm of abandoned ideas. Witness the Darwin 
vogue of the last century in favor now only with the Sunday- 
supplement scientist, and with those whose education is molded 
by a magazine cover. Sir Betram Windle says well: “The be- 
lieyer in Christianity may possess his soul in patience, well aware 
that no theory which is really in opposition to revelation can 
be true.” ee. i. 8. 


Twenty Minutes of Reality: an Experience. With Some 
Illuminating Letters Concerning It. By Marcaret PRESCOTT 
Montacue. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $0.75. 

If true literature be a leaf out of life, embodying in beautiful 
form the best one has seen and savored—“ vu et vécu,” according 
to René Bazin—this little volume, though subtly unwholesome in 
conteyt and effect, is not without some claim to literary dis- 
tinction. As a child the author was “afraid of world without 
end, of life everlasting,” and in maturer years could conceive no 
state of bliss proof forever against boredom. During conva- 
lescence, moreover, after a surgical operation she suffered the 
most acute mental depression from the seeming discovery in 
the black abyss of unconsciousness under the anesthetic that there 
was no God, or else He was indifferent to human suffering. 
One cloudy March day, however, from her bed on a hospital 
porch she suddenly “saw into reality,” and for about twenty 
ecstatic moments beheld life for the first time “in all its young 
intoxication of loveliness, in its unspeakable joy, beauty, and 
importance,” with a wonderful feeling of rhythm as well. Yet 
what that importance was she avers she did not grasp. But the 
fear of eternity was gone; it was not an altogether “ uncaring 
reality” that she had seen thus face to face. 

This experience, doubtless wholly due to physical conditions 
of convalescence, presents many emotional phenomena charac- 



























teristic of Protestant “religious conversion” or “ illumination,” 
but the spiritual concepts are much less sharply defined than 
among the Evangelicals of an elder day. The vague mysticism 
recalls rather the temper and tendencies of the Emersonian 
Transcendentalists, and even of the more modern mystic and 
pantheistic sects. Corroborative testimonies, strongly suggestive 
of Jakob Boehme, Swedenborg, and Mme. Blavatsky, are 
appended in a sheaf of letters from other like-minded “ wit- 
nesses of the unseen,” “spies who have seen the Promised 
Land, comparing their bunches of grapes on their return.” 
From the days of the Gnostics down to the modern adepts in 
“cosmic consciousness” and other cults of the occult such 
fanciful, esoteric intuitions issuing in transports of delight, while 
purporting to confirm a faith in God and enforce Christian 
ideals, have proved, in fact, pernicious hallucinations, vain, 
illusory substitutes for the objective revelation of Christ to His 
Church. Though references to “wild joy” and ecstasy abound 
in these pages, the “illumination,” after all, if not pagan, is a 
cold, dry light. Quite other, it would seem, is the “ lumen vultus 
tui, Domine.” One misses altogether the tender, personal note 
of Catholic devotion, the benignitas et humanitas of Christ, the 
intimate consolations so familiar to friends of the Sacred Heart. 
Still, the chastened restraint of style, the gentle, King James 
cadences, the fitness of polished phrase may perhaps reflect some 
“ Sabbath calm of soul” concordant with that wondrous rhythm 
the author had discerned in all existence. G. H. D. 


The Rural School from Within. 
rick, B.S., Ph.D., Kansas State Agricultural College. 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.28. 

A Schoolmaster of the Great City. By ANcELo Patri. 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25 

Education and Living. By RANpo_pH Bourne. 
The Century Company. $1.25. 

The first two of these volumes deal with the actual experiences 
of teachers in the classroom. The third endeavors to propose a 
theory of education suited to the requirements of the present day. 
Judging from the unconscious revelation of self given to the 
reader in Mr. Kirkpatrick’s interesting study of “The Rural 
School from Within,” it is easy to gather that the author is a 
kindly, sympathetic and practical teacher. Everywhere through- 
out the work there is a sense of balance and order and a keen 
appreciation of the fundamentals in education. Mr. Kirkpat- 
rick has a true concept of the aims and purpose of the rural 
school, and he realizes its shortcomings, just as well as he is 
willing to confess his own mistakes in the management of his 
classes. He is open to religious influences, realizes the neces- 
sity of watching over the morals of the children, though he does 
not feel entirely free to insist upon the necessity of religious 
education. In the last words of his volume he lays down a prin- 
ciple which gives an insight into the spirit of his work, for he 
maintains that no teacher can accomplish the noblest work in his 
office of trainer of the young, unless he has come face to face 
with the Teacher who said “Suffer the little children to come 
unto Me.” 

Like Mr. Kirkpatrick, Mr. Angelo Patri knows children and 
loves them. “A Schoolmaster of the Great City” is the narrative 
of the actual experiences of the author with the children of New 
York. Mr. Patri has a high conception of the purpose of the 
school. But, high as it is, it is entirely inadequate for the truest 
ends of education. As principal of one of the Gary schools of 
the metropolis, he is entitled in a way to speak for the system 
in an official capacity. He sees in the public school a great 
strong institution whose purpose is to mold and fashion the 
rather complex individualities of the children of all races and 
creeds entrusted to it into something like an efficient social unit. 
He would try to humanize the school. He is evidently a kindly 
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and warm-hearted man, in some educational matters logical and 
keen-sighted. But, though it may not be astonishing that in his 
official capacity he may not teach religion in his school, it seems 
hard to understand that there is scarcely a word in his book of 
the influence of religion on the child, and that one element 
should be so rigidly kept in the background, and practically left 


unmentioned, which alone can truly humanize the pupil. With 
all his interest in the children, the author can never accomplish 
the best results, unless he remedies that one central defect of 
his system. 

Mr. Randolph Bourne reprints in “ Education and Living,” the 
papers formerly published on this subject in the New Republic. 
He sees in the public school “the most interesting and most 
hopeful of our American enterprises.” According to him it is 
one of “the few rational things” we have. The school fas- 
cinates him “ because there is almost no sociological, administra- 
tive or psychological truth that cannot be drawn out of its 
manifold life. It is the laboratory for human nature.” In the 
view of Catholics, a school should, of course, be something 
far nobler than that. They are quite willing to recognize that, 
as far as is possible, the children in the school should not only 
be prepared for the problems of their present life, sociological, 
industrial and commercial, but that they must above all, perfect 
themselves, their own natures, and that completely from every 
point of view. Mr. Bourne, following the philosophy of educa- 
tion propounded by John Dewey, would socialize, and demo- 
craticize education. If education goes no further, it is truncated 
and shorn of its crown. At the bottom of the theories put for- 
ward by Mr. Dewey and Mr. Bourne there is a misunderstanding 
of the inherent dignity of human nature. We must, of course, 
adapt the education of our children to their surroundings, we 
must prepare them for life. But there is a life of the soul with 
its spiritual yearnings, its responsibilities, its destinies projected 
far beyond the range of mere social service. Of these Mr. 
Bourne takes no account. His book thus suffers from a radical 
defect. } i ae 4 


Burns: How to Know Him. By WiLLiAM ALLAN NEILSON. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

This latest volume of the splendid series, explanatory of the 
great authors, although written by a Scotchman, presents a sane 
appreciation of the bard of Scotland. “ Bobbie” Burns is re- 
garded by his countrymen with a species of idolatry that is diffi- 
cult for a foreigner to understand. And so this present vol- 
ume, “How to Know Him,” not too laudatory, and yet fully 
appreciative of his genius, is most welcome. There is a great 
deal to be known about Burns, the poet; of the man just enough 
should be known to understand his poetry. For Burns is the 
poet of the heart and the emotions, of moods and feelings. 
“He could utter pathos almost intolerably piercing and over- 
whelming remorse; gaiety as fresh and inspiring as the song 
of the lark; roistering mirth; keen irony; and a thousand phases 
of passion.” 

After a vivid biographical sketch, Professor Neilson considers 
the main aspects of his work, the monumental part he played in 
refurbishing old and creating new Scottish songs, his epistles 
and satires, by which he first became famous, his descriptive and 
narrative compositions. Not many are aware that Burns had a 
command of the purest English style, which he displayed in let- 
ter-writing, and that these letters are only a little less remark- 
able than his songs in dialect. Without slighting the keen ap- 
preciation of the author’s notes, probably the best thing about the 
book, is the happiness of the selections. The admirer of Burns 
will here find all of his old favorites, together with a large num- 
ber of poems which he may have overlooked. It is a great con- 
venience to find the Scottish words and phrases of the poet 
translated into English on the margin of the page. F. X. T. 
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In “Doing My Bit for Ireland” (Century, $1.00) Margaret 
Skinnider gives the interesting story of her share in the Easter 
week revolt. She is a Glasgow suffragette, a teacher of ‘mathe- 
matics and acted as dispatch-bearer and as sharp-shooter during 
the Dublin uprising, conscientiously donning her green uniform 
each time she took up a rifle. From a loophole cut in the 
sloping roof of the College of Surgeons, the author brought 
down more than one British soldier, for she had been taught to 
shoot straight by the Countess de Markievicz, whom she warmly 
admires. Miss Skinnider was wounded while setting fire to 
a building, and after leaving the hospital succeeded in reaching 
this country. The book gives a lively, first-hand account of 
how the uprising was organized and carried through, and some 
striking pen-pictures of the participants. 





In an interesting paper, called “My Impressions of America,” 
contributed by Count Ilya Tolstoy to the current Century, he 
remarks : 


In my country [Russia], as in the other parts of Europe, 
nobody need have any difficulty in finding book-stores in small 
towns or in large cities. Here one can find a cigar-store, a 
drug-store, all kinds of shops where luxuries can be pur- 
chased, but the seeking of a book-shop is often a very hard 
quest. Even in New York it is hard to find a real book- 
store where the attendants know their authors and can help 
one select the books that one needs on any subject. There 
are some, but none too many. They can be counted on the 
fingers of one’s hands. In smaller cities the task of finding 
books is a hopeless one. There are a few stores where 
books are sold; but what books? Novels mostly, the average 
ephemeral romance; magazines with too many ill-conceived 
articles containing little upbuilding criticism of public life, 
much ill-digested information; and newspapers which afford 
little of intellectual value, being mostly mediums of adver- 
tising. American literature is yet poor. The good maga- 
zines are few when compared with European reviews. The 
inheritance of mankind, the universal literature, is hardly 
known here. There are translations in sets, richly bound, 
but cheaply produced, and too often done by hack writers 
who do not even understand what they translate. They are 
bad translations, as a rule, but costly. Poor people are not 
able to buy them. 


Thoughtful observers must own that what the Count says 
is true. As a people we seem to have little love for solid read- 
ing; our taste in literature is by no means fastidious, nor is the 
spread of “bone-dry” prohibition, whatever else it does, at all 
likely to change saloons into corner book-stores, where thirsty 
minds will flock for refreshment. 


Two more volumes of the Pohle-Preuss series of dogmatic 
text-books “ The Sacraments, iv” (Herder, $1.50) and “ Escha- 
tology” ($1.00) have been added to this scholarly and sub- 
stantial presentation of Catholic doctrine. The former volume 
gives us a clear exposition of those vital dogmas and practices 
of the Church, Extreme Unction, the unity and indissolubility of 
Marriage, the Church’s control over that Sacrament and a 
thorough discussion of the celibacy of the clergy. The second 
volume treats of the last things, death, judgment, the resur- 
rection of the flesh, purgatory, heaven and hell. To these a 
short chapter on chiliasm is added. For the scholar who wishes 
to push the study of his religion further afield than the actual 
text in the series of books carries him, a list of readings from 
the great classics of theology and its kindred sciences is ap- 
pended, in which the widest horizons are opened. Dr. Pohle 
and Mr. Preuss have done a fine piece of work. Intellectually 
and spiritually, the task accomplished by them is of the utmost 


value. Brevity combined with comprehensiveness, method and 


clearness of presentation and soundness of doctrine everywhere 
mark these treatises. 


The June number of Studies, “an Irish Quarterly Review of 
Letters, Philosophy and Science,” offers its readers this table of 
contents: “The Social Problem in Cork,” Alfred J. Rahilly; 
“ Divergent Ideals in Russian Education,” T. Corcoran; “ Recent 
Irish Poetry,” Katharine Tynan; “ Pearse, MacDonagh and 
Plunkett: An Appreciation,” Arthur E. Clery; “The Mineral 
Resources of Ireland,” Henry J. Seymour; “ Evolution and De- 
generation in America,” James J. Walsh; Poetry: “A Litany 
of Saints,” T. B. Rudmose-Brown; “ Thanksgiving,” J. W. A.; 
“ Easter,” J. E. Canavan; “ Love on a Day,” M. St. J.; “ Bagdad 
Under the Arabs,” Edmund Power; “ Canon Sheehan: A Remi- - 
niscence and an Appreciation,” John D. Colclough; Chronicle: 
“Reform of Classical Education,” Henry Browne; “ Brother 
Potamian,” James J. Walsh; and some excellent book-reviews. 
“A Litany of Saints,” from the French of the Abbé Louis le 
Cardonnel, is a beautiful poem about “the Abbesses whom the 
old stories show Dim-visaged in the mist of long ago,” but is 
too long to quote; the author of the interesting paper on Canon 
Sheehan regards “ Mariae Coronae” as that writer’s best book 
and regrets his having assayed novels instead of ascetical 
works; the study of Cork’s social condition shows that that 
city’s slums are as bad as Dublin’s, and that 354 families that 
were investigated were found to be living daily on three pence 
half-penny apiece. The first of the following poems is called 
“A Little Boy in the Morning,” which Katharine Tynan quotes 
from Francis Ledwidge, and the second is J. W. A.’s “ Thanks- 


giving”: 


He will not come, and still I wait. 
He whistles at another gate, 
Where angels listen. Ah, I know 
He will not come: yet if I go, 
How shall I know he did not pass 
Barefooted in the flowery grass? 


The moon leans on one silver horn, 
Above the silhouettes of morn, 

~ And from their nest-sills finches whistle, 
Or, stooping, pluck the downy thistle. 
How is the morn so gay and fair 
Without his whistling in the air? 


The world is calling, I must go. 
How shall I know he did not pass 
Barefooted through the shining grass? 





I thank Thee, God, ‘for Death and Hell, 
Those awful creatures of Thy hand 
That serve my utter need so well 

And help me in Thy grace to stand: 


For Death, who bids me come away 
And tells me here’s no lasting rest, 

That life’s a caravanserai 

And I a night and morning’s guest: 


For Hell, whose fires of gloomy red 
Threat desolating wrath to be, 

If I should love a thing instead 

Of Him that made the thing and me. 


O pallid Death! an hour shall pluck 
The pall aside that shrouds thy face, 
And I shall see thee, wonder-struck, 
So full of joy and lovely grace. 


O house of longing, fierce and vain! 
About thy straitened walls there shine, 
Like sun-gleam past a wintry plain, 
Soft radiances of love Divine. 











ECONOMICS 


Why Not Tax Our Charities? 

AREFUL students of Mr. Dooley will recall the monograph 
in which the eminent philosopher discusses the subject of 
“Hanging the Aldermen.” “Nawthin’ cud be happyer,” he 
says, quoting Hogan, “thin th’ thought iv cillybratin’ th’ season 
be sthringin’ up some iv th’ fathers iv th’ city where th’ childher 
cud see thim.” But, in spite of their demerits, this sight is 
rare, and the ultimate reason, perhaps, is assigned by the philos- 
opher who chooses the alderman to stand for id genus omne: 
“*Tis har-rd to hang an aldherman annyhow. Ye’d have to 

suspind most iv thim be th’ waist.” 


Mr. Doorey’s DocHNEY 


DDLY enough, when I first read the current “ Report” of 
Mr. Leon Wallstein, New York’s Commissioner of Ac- 
counts, my mind, or what serves me in that useful function, 
went back to the Sage of Archey Road and the aldermen. Not 
that I propose Mr. Wallstein as a candidate for hanging. On 
the contrary, I bow in wondering admiration before the genius 
that can conceive the marvelous graph prefixed to this report, 
in which every city activity is represented as centering in an 
island-like Mayor, completely, yet tactfully, surrounded by the 
Commissioner of Accounts. Furthermore, as rumor runs, Mr. 
Wallstein is an industrious young man, although his efforts in 
the latest police scandal do not seem to win the affectionate 
admiration of the Governor of the State, who has recently said 
harsh but obvious things on the want of legal fitness involved 
in the investigation of one city department by another. Perhaps 
the Governor has not yet seen Mr. Wallstein’s famous graph, 
which shows clearly the pre-eminent place of the Commissioner 
of Accounts. 

However this may be, Mr. Wallstein is set upon reducing the 
tax-rate of New York. That is an ambition, overvaulting per- 
haps, but laudable. He suggests that a lowering could be brought 
about by taxing hospitals, refuges, parochial schools, day nur- 
series, foundling homes, orphan asylums, churches, and similar 
notorious malefactors of great wealth. This plan recalls the 
policy of Mr. Dooley’s Alderman Dochney. “ Th’ las’ ordhnance 
he introduced,” remarks Mr. Dooley, “ was wan establishin’ a 
license f’r churches, and compellin’ thim to keep their fr-ront 
dure closed an’ th’ blinds drawn on Sundah. He was expelled 
fr’m th’ St. Vincent de Pauls, an’ illicted a director iv a bank 
th’ same day.” 

PrivATE HoLtpincs IN NEw YORK 


HE proposal to tax private institutions seems dear to the 
mind of Mr. Wallstein. On November 27, 1916, he issued 
a voluminous report on “ City Aid to Private Institutions.” In 
the letter of transmittal to the Mayor, the statement is made 
that “the total assessed value of the exempt property of these 
private institutions in 1915, was $380,952,910.” Moreover “the 
private institutions receive financial aid from the City amounting 
to approximately $13,902,629.73.”. What Mr. Wallstein euphe- 
mistically calls “aid” was in reality part-payment for services 
rendered the City. But let that pass. Of this “financial aid,” 
$7,218,397.10 represents “exemption from taxes.” With these 
figures in hand, Mr. Wallstein argues tnat had this exempt 
property been taxed, the result would have been “a reduction 
of 7.7 points in the tax-rate.” 
Of the exempted property, forty-two religious bodies held a 
valuation of $268,049,925, while the holdings of “ non-sectarian 
organizations” were rated at $96,340,485. Mr. Wallstein cal- 


culated the value of the Catholic and Protestant Episcopal 
Church property at $103,067,195, and $69,108,525, respectively. 
These large sums made a deep impression on the Commissioner’s 
mind, and he repeats.them in his “ Annual Report ” dated March, 
1917. 
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A non-critical analysis of the financial assistance which 
the City renders to charitable, religious, educational and 
kindred private institutions was completed, demonstrating 
that the City contributes aid to these institutions, amounting 
to approximately $14,009,000 annually, and that if the exempt 
property of these institutions, assessed at $380,952,910, were 
taxable, a reduction of 7.7 in the tax-rate would be effected. 


Mr. Wallstein’s fondiy hoped for reduction would be “ ef- 
fected” for just about one year, for the next tax-rate would 
necessarily include the cost of the activities ordinarily supported 
by private organizations. How many parochial schools could 
afford to pay this tax? How many orphanages or hospitals, 
Catholic or non-Catholic? If closed, the tax-payers .would be 
obliged to found and support at a higher rate, new institutions 
to do their work. 

TAXING THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 

AKE the parochial schools, to begin with. The assessed 
valuation of the land and buildings of the New York paro- 

chial schools is about $30,000,000. If the average rate of $1.80 
per $100 of value be assumed, the amount which the City would 
receive in taxation from these institutions is $540,000. The 
effect of taxation, however, on the New York parochial schools 
would be to close their doors, and the children under their care 
would naturally pass into the public schools. The annual per 
capita cost in the New York public elementary schools is about 
$40. We thus have the simple proposition that the City of New 
York might receive in taxation from the parochial schools, pos- 
sibly for a few years, the annual sum of $540,000. After closing 
them by this exaction, the City would be obliged to expend for 
the 100,000 children now in the parochial schools, the annual 
sum of $4,000,000 for tuition alone. The absolute total expen- 
ditures would, of course, be much greater. Either the children 
would be housed in the old buildings, bought by the City, or in 
new structures, equal to the present parochial school valuation of 
$30,000,000. The total annual cost to the City would thus be: 


Interest on original cost of plant, $30,000,000 at 


four and one-half per cent................... $1,350,000 
Repairs, up-keep. depreciation at five per cent on 
CWOPEMIPGS WRIIBUION  ooonc ccc cccccccsecccosvess 1,000,000 
TI IE PORENE BIB 6 o.oo. c once ccasecscinss cas 4,000,000 
2 IE A rae Sy eS UN eae eee Re $6,350,000 


In other words, Mr. Wallstein suggests that the City pay 
out at least $6,350,000, for an indeterminate period, in order to 
collect for a few years, annual taxes to the value of $540,000. 
This means, if it means anything, that the City is asked to spend 
eleven dollars rather than relinquish its grasp on the one dolar 
honestly and intelligently devoted to charity. How this wild- 
cat finance will reduce the tax-rate “7.7 points” is not clear. 

THE City AND THE PrivaATE HosPITALs 

BU the tax-exemptions granted the private hospitals may, 

perhaps, strengthen Mr. Wallstein’s contention. The Com- 
missioner calculates that the valuation of all private hospitals, 
dispensaries, and sanitaria was, in 1915, $38,575,825. This would 
“yield” a tax-return of $728,295.86. The latest figures at my 
disposal show that in 1913 the expenses of these institutions were 
$5,880,283. Of this sum $4,784,181 was met by private charity. 
For its public charges the City paid $1,096,102, less than one-half 
the amount it would have paid for similar work in its own hos- 
pitals. These figures do not indicate that the private hospitals 
are money-making concerns. They do prove, however, that the 
institutions are performing a function which the City cannot 
well assume. New York depends, to a greater extent than other 
large American cities, upon its private hospitals. In 1913 the 
capacity of the private institutions, having relations with the 
City, was 16,545; and of the public hospitals, 6,610 beds. Of 
114,453 emergency ambulance calls, 72,219 were answered by the 
private, and 42,234 by the public service. Furthermore, the 
amount of work done without charge by the private hospitals 
is very great. The Presbyterian Hospital, for instance, does 
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about sixty per cent of its work without recompense. The New 
York Hospital, holding its charter from George III, is another 
excellent example of the New York private institution. In 
1914 it cared for 64,376 patients. The cost for maintenance was 
$729,913.43, and eighty per cent of its work was free. In 1913 
Bellevue, the City’s largest hospital, cared for 23,000 fewer 
patients, at a cost of $862,053. In 144 years of beneficent work 
the New York Hospital created an equipment in buildings and 
accessories to the value of over $12,000,000, every penny of which 
was paid for without recourse to the City. To cripple an insti- 
tution of this character would not be financial wisdom, but the 
act of a barbarian. 


City AND PRIVATE EXPENDITURES 


T © suppose that the City can displace the private institutions, 
thereby reducing its tax-rate, is delirium. The per diem 
rates of payment to the private hospitals in 1913, retaining this 
year as the only present available basis of comparison, was for 
medical cases, $1.00; -for surgical cases, $1.10; for tubercular 
cases, $0.80; an average of $0.97. The per diem per capita cost 
in the public hospitals for the same year was $2.01, an advance 
of more than 100 per cent. As expressed by the Hon. Herman A. 
Metz, former Comptroller of the City of New York, for 1,217,732 
days in the private hospitals, the City paid $1,132,621.10. If 
treated in the City’s own hospitals the cost would have been 
$2,285,242.20. That the City can reduce the tax-rate “7.7 points ” 
by an initial expenditure of nearly $40,000,000, which would be 
necessary in case the private institutions were obliged to close, 
and by a maintenance cost twice as great as under the present 
arrangements, may be clear to Mr. Wallstein. To the ordi- 
nary citizen, however, the process looks like paying $100 to 
collect fifty. 

To estimate in dollars and cents the value of the churches to 
the community seems to border on simony, and may be passed 
over for the present. Touching the orphan asylums and homes 
for foundlings in New York, Mr. Wallstein assesses them at 
$40,900,955, and calculates that they ought to “ yield” $788,274.96. 
Since the expenditures of these institutions are largely in excess 
of their incomes, it will be readily seen that as a humorist Mr. 
Wallstein possesses possibilities which have been seriously under- 
estimated. Others, however, may think a plan to tax orphan 
asylums too much like stealing candy from a child, or robbing 
a blind man of his pennies, to be humorous; and this, probably, 
is the accepted view. When New York seriously proposes to 
make the lot of the self-sacrificing guardians of these dependent 
children harder than it now is, we may believe that the debacle 
is near. 

“Ir Costs Too MucH” 


HE splendid letter in which Dr. Butler of Columbia Univer- 

sity defends the principle by which private institutions for 
the furtherance of religious, charitable and educational pur- 
poses are relieved from taxation may be dismissed as inspired 
by sentiment. More to the point are the words spoken by former 
City Comptroller Metz before the New York Constitutional 
Convention of 1915: 


This is not a question of politics. It is a question of 
civic economy and sound sense. I do not propose to smite 
the hand that lifts my burdens, but to thank God, and let it 
alone. The proposition to tax these institutions is thought- 
less, an hallucination, a scandal, a madness, an affront to 
intelligence. 


For the present, then, the question raised by the spirit of secular- 
ism, “ Why not tax our charities?” may be met by the answer, 
“It costs too much.” There are other reasons, founded on high 
principles of morality and good government, but these have no 
appeal. to the new Czsarism, now striving to make the State 
supreme in every department of human activity. 

Paut L. Brake y, S.J. 


EDUCATION 


Drawing in the Grades 
LE agerhart is one of the most interesting and most instruc- 
tive of the courses of the primary and grammar grades. 
Its connection with writing is well known, but it possesses other 
and independent advantages. It is the first step to design, and 
the improvement of design is very necessary for the maintenance 
of some of our manufactures. It is essential to many occupa- 
tions; it encourages and develops observation, cultivates the 
graphic memory, exercises the imagination in the construction 
of design, cultivates the perceptive faculty, and gives a delicacy 
of manipulation which is very valuable. It develops esthetics 
by raising the taste of the people. Works of art may and often 
do become objects of enjoyment, where the drawing faculty has 
been cultivated, whilst habits of care, neatness and accuracy are 
produced which must react upon the general character. Draw- 

ing is thus both utilitarian and humanistic. 


OrpER OF LESSONS 


HE general lines of work as indicated in the courses of study 

in the elementary schools may be summed up under the fol- 

lowing heads: Nature drawing and color; constructive drawing 

and design; pictorial drawing and composition; plant drawing 
and decoration. 

Nature drawing and color for all years should be given in 
September and October because these months are rich in nature 
material. Grasses, berries and fruits are abundant. The sequence 
in plant drawing is as fdllows: (1) Movement of growth and 
direction, as expressed in line. (2) Branching, as expressed in 
angle and division of spaces. (3) Proportion of parts, as ex- 
pressed in mass, or relative size of flower and leaf and stem. 
(4) Massing of plants, as expressed in silhouette, accuracy in 
growth and proportion within a given space. (5) Foreshort- 
ening of parts rendered in two values. (6) Appearance of the 


_ whole as rendered in values, with great care in observation. (7) 


Structure. (8) Textures. (9) Beauty. 

The sequence in color is as follows: (1) Spectrum color. (2) 
Standard hues. (3) Value. (4) Intermediate hues. (5) Scale 
of intensity or chroma. (6) Complementary hues. (7) Har- 
monies of neighboring colors. (8) Harmonies of complementary 
colors. 

Constructive drawing and design should be given in November, 
December and January. In the lower grades, the constructive 
drawing is reduced to a minimum. In the intermediate grades, 
it receives more attention and requires greater precision. In 
the upper grades, it demands the utmost accuracy of which the 
pupils are capable. Constructive terms should be made familiar 
from the beginning through correct use. The problems in de- 
sign in the lower grades should be selected with an eye to the 
interests of children, and all constructive work should be of im- 
mediate practical value. For this, the various civic and religious 
festivals will furnish hints. 

Pictorial drawing and composition should be given in February 
and March. Pictorial drawing should begin in simple mass and 
outline, and proceed along the line of the child’s interests, play- 
things, objects of daily use, domestic animals, with the representa- 
tion of the object’s peculiarities in form and position. Do not 
aim to focus the attention of the pupils upon the proportion, the 
relative widths and heights of objects, before the third grade. 
After that the teacher should lead them to record the effects of 
distance and of foreshortening. After the fifth grade, children 
must begin to develop accurate and skilful use of brush and 
pencil. Drawing should become as common a means of ex- 
pression as language. Pictorial drawing should be more vital, 
more genuinely useful to the pupils, and more evidently a neces- 
sity, as part of the school work, than we have commonly con- 
ceived it. The aim of pictorial drawing in the primary grades 
should be to lead pupils to acquire facility in graphic expression, 
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and the subject-matter should be determined largely by other 
school studies. 

Plant drawing and decoration should be given in April, May 
and June. Drawings should be in harmony with the season. 
Nature is awakening; buds are swelling; the song of birds is 
in the air; the months are rich with new life. Nature-study 
and plant and bird-life can be combined. Careful observation 
and analysis should be made of native forms and colors, so that 
children may be led to enjoy the beauty of the springtime. In 
the primary grades, Easter is sure to be the center of interest, 
and Arbor Day and Memorial Day should also be observed. In 
the early grades, the work should follow the season and the 
calendar, and there should be no formal course in representation 
and design. Small children can practise the elementary proces- 
ses incident to decorative design, as the tinting of their paper by 
means of the flat-wash, working to an outline, and the placing of 
one unit in reference to others. Beginning with the fourth 
grade, the pupils should learn something of what constitutes a 
decorative design, a surface-repeat, a border, a bilateral unit 
and a rosette. These items may be taught in connection with 
the study of flowers, birds and insects of the spring. The three 
fundamental principles as given in the study of nature are 
“recognition,” “adaptation,” and “ utilization.” These three 
apply also in the study of nature and design. Recognition of 
the flowers, and their colors is the first step; conventionalization 
or the adaptation of the nature motive, the second; and utiliza- 
tion or the application of the design, the third. In the upper 
grades, a simple study of historic ornament is of value in show- 
ing correct applications of nature’s principles. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


RAWING lessons in grammar grades should occupy from 
twenty-five to thirty minutes every day. In many schools, 
drawing alternates with penmanship, the class drawing one day, 
and writing the day following. This plan, while it does not give 
as much time to drawing as might be desirable, does not detract 
from the advancement of the pupil in penmanship; on the con- 
trary, it has been observed by many teachers that the training 
given in seeing and reproducing form in drawing assists children 
very materially in learning to write. As a general rule, not more 
than one object should be studied and drawn at a lesson. This 
does not mean that only one picture should be made, although 
to make one good, thoughtful drawing of many of the subjects 
suggested will occupy the time usually allotted to a lesson. The 
object to be drawn should first be studied by the entire class. It 
may then be drawn on practice paper by all pupils; or on the 
blackboard by some, and on practice paper by the others. When 
this has been done, the entire class may proceed to draw it in 
their books as a record of their best thought and effort. No 
one should. be permitted to draw ahead of the class. Should there 
be some with ability to proceed more rapidly than the class, 
they should be given supplementary work in drawing from the 
object, or in drawing on the blackboard. 


VITALIZING THE SUBJECT 


_ teacher should not feel compelled to use only the draw- 
ing period for that subject, nor that time for drawing 
alone. The school period spent in drawing plants and animals 
as a part of the nature study work may in reality be the best 
kind of a drawing lesson. In brief, the drawing and manual 
training should be made of practical use throughout the child’s 
school life that it may assert its educational value as a common 
means of expression. It should be utilized as a help in other 
studies; observation in nature and object drawing should lead to 
a keener mental attitude in language; the study of design should 
mean neatness and order in the written work; construction-work 
may be used in arithmetic; and again, the arithmetic should be 
used in constructive design, nature study, in nature drawing, 
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and geography in illustrative drawing. In other words, the 
drawing should be made of vital importance to the child, for his 
mental, physical and spiritual development. 
A SISTER OF Mercy. 
College of Mt. St. Mary, Plainfield, N. J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
Benefits of Daily 
Mass 


HE Boston Evening Transcript’s “Listener” recently pub- 
lished this communication from “a valued correspondent”: 
Did, or didn’t I tell you what I think of a truly beautiful 
story of our occasional choreman, a simple West of Ireland 
peasant, with little education but a sound natural mind, and 
a heart of gold? It is a “ Listener” story, even though it 
magnifies the R. C. Church. My wife, in her blind Protest- 
ant way, asked him if he went to church, and he answered 
gravely that he hadn’t missed a Sunday for twenty years, 
adding that his daughter, a girl of thirteen, rose at six 
every morning to attend early Mass. At my wife’s expres- 
sion of surprise he said: “ You know, ma'am, it helps to 
keep you nice and quiet all day long.” I wish Protestantism 
afforded something to keep me nice and quiet all day long. 
In his “ The Path to Rome” Mr. Hilaire Belloc, it will be re- 
membered, confirms the testimony of the “Listener’s” gold- 
hearted Irishman, for he gives four causes for “ The pleasing 
sensation of order and accomplishment which attaches to a 


day one has opened by Mass.” 


Infant Mortality 

and Low Wages 

N excessive death rate among babies in Manchester, New 

Hampshire, is reported by the Children’s Bureau of the 

U. S. Department of Labor. The report is based on interviews 

with mothers, and includes all babies whose births were regis- 
tered during a single year: 


Of all the babies studied, one in six, 165 per 1,000, had 
died during the first year of life. There were wide varia- 
tions in rate between different groups of the population, 
according to the father’s earnings, the employment of the 
mother, the congestion of the home, and the way in which 


the baby had been fed. : 

Nearly half of the 1,643 babies had fathers whose earnings 
were less than $650 a year, and more than one-eighth of the 
babies had fathers earning less than $450 a year. Only one 
in sixteen (6.4 per cent) had fathers earning as much as 
$1,250. The death rate among the babies in the poorest 
families was more than four times as high as among those 
in the highest wage group. 

Many of our State legislators would do well to read _ this 
report, for among their number were Solons who were for 
dragging the children into the fields and the factories at the 
first blow of the bugles. Our war toll in manhood’s suffering 
need not be increased by outraging the rights of the little ones. 


Medieval Monasteries 

and the Y. M. C. A. 

‘ ‘S° many slurs and never a compliment!” exclaims a cor- 
respondent, sending a clipping from the Globe and Com- 
mercial Advertiser of New York. In the excerpt transmitted 
to us the writer speaks of the danger of immorality in the 
soldier’s life and describes it as the “worst thing about war.” 
So, too, it is. But this was meant only as an introduction to 
a panegyric of the Y. M. C. A., which the writer “ padded’ out” 
by a timely reference to the immorality of Catholic monas- 
teries. “In the first place,” he moralizes, “‘It is not good that 
the man should be alone,’ now, any more than it was before 
Eve arrived in the Garden; and any womanless place of con- 
gregation is apt to slump. Even the history of the medieval 
monasteries is not pretty reading.” Why that unhistoric and 
unscientific innuendo about a subject of which the writer is 
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evidently in complete ignorance, except for such unsavory in- 
formation as has filtered down to him through poisonous lay- 
ers of anti-Catholic prejudice? The comparatively few historic 
instances of laxity are the merest exceptions to the glorious 
record of those “medieval monasteries” which were the hal- 
lowed sanctuaries of purity and holiness as well as the homes 
of learning and the refuges of all in poverty, need and distress. 
The counsel of permanent virginity would never have been 
given by Our Lord had it been impossible, though it was meant 
for those only who could take it. He Himself gave us the ex- 
ample in His own life. As for the Catholic soldier in the 
trenches or the camp, God’s grace will not be wanting to en- 
able him to preserve his purity inviolate. Sufficient for him 
are prayer, watchfulness and the Sacraments. There can be 
no objection against Protestant praise of their own Y. M. C. A., 
but it should not be accompanied by slurs against the religion 
and institutions that Catholic soldiers hold more dear than life. 


Patriotism’s Power 
] N his opening address at the Catholic Educational Associa- 
month, Bishop Shahan epitomized 

Catholic patriotism’s motive power: 


tion’s convention last 


Wherever, the world over, our American flag must fly, 
there will it wave over Catholic soldiers and sailors, nurses 
and helpers of every kind, loyal and true to all that it stands 
for, and counting life itself a pleasing sacrifice in the eyes 
of God, a sacrifice of gratitude for all that we have here 
inherited through our Catholic ancestry in the way of liberty 
and happiness, such liberty and happiness as the world 
hitherto never dreamed of. Now it is this very love of our 
American fatherland which fills us with concern for the 
future of its great and holy ideals ef political and religious 
liberty. We are persuaded and all history bears us out, 
that true patriotism is anchored in religion, and that no 
other influence known to man can overcome so surely 
selfishness and indifference to the common welfare. When 
great crises come upon a nation, and everyone is called 
quickly and unhesitatingly to take his or her part, to rally 
round the symbol of the nation, then indeed does religion 
cast the high light of a divine will on the whole situation. 
Conscience, enlightened by religion, bids each one realize 
that he or she stands for all. Our Government then stands 
to us in the place of God, and in the words of Cardinal 
Gibbons, “ Our legitimate laws are invested with a Divine 
sanction by an appeal to our consciences.” 


Love of God and love of country, the lessons of Catholic 
teaching from the days of St. Paul and before, bear fruit when 
patriotism is put to the test. Both loves are found by the child 
at school or they are not found at all. 


International Labor 

Conference 
A’ Leeds, England, on July 1, delegates representing the 
trade union federations of England, Italy, Belgium and 
France, met in conference to draft a series of minimum labor 
standards to be incorporated in the final peace treaties. The 
Conference stood for guarantees to be based on the following 


principles : 


Right to Work: Right of Coalition. Every workman, no 
matter to which nationality he may belong, ought to have 
the right to work wherever he can find employment. Every 
workman, wherever he is employed, should enjoy all the 
trade union rights which the native workman enjoys, par- 
ticularly the right to participate in the administration of his 
union. No workman should be expelled on account of his 
trade unionist activities. No alien workman should be paid 
a lower rate of wages than the normal or prevailing rates of 
wages, or be made to work under worse conditions than 
those prevailing in the same locality or district for workers 
of the same trade or the same specialty. 

Emigration and Immigration. The migrations of work- 
men shall be organized and based on national labor ex- 
changes. There should be in every country a_ special 
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commission on emigration and immigration, consisting of 
representatives of the Government and of the organizations 
of employers and workers of the country. The recruiting 
of workmen in a foreign country should be permitted only 
if the commissions of the interested countries, whose duty 
it is to examine into the question as to whether the demand 
for and the extent of such a recruiting really correspond 
with the needs of an industry or a district, and whether the 
labor contracts are in full conformity with the above- 
mentioned conditions of labor and the rate of wages, have 
favorably reported. The recruiting emigrants should be 
under the control of the labor organizations of the country 
of emigration. The execution of the labor contracts should 
be under the control of the labor organizations of the coun- 
try of immigration. 


A social insurance clause applies to workmen irrespective of 
nationalities, and a child-labor clause prohibits the employment 
of children under fourteen years of age in industrial, com- 
mercial or agricultural labor. Boys and girls under eighteen 
are not to be employed in night work. No working day is to 
exceed ten hours, and eight hours shall be the working day in 
mines, factories and unhealthful industries. A weekly rest of 
a day and a half is made compulsory. 





Chilean Nitrate 
Fields 


N instructive account of Chilean industries is contributed 

to a recent Bulletin of the Pan-American Union by Will- 
iam A. Reid. While the country’s central and southern prov- 
inces are described as productive agricultural regions, the dry 
lands of the north have even a greater industrial value. For 
the first time in nearly half a century a shower of rain fell 
upon these barren tracts some few years ago, an event which 
caused equal astonishment and dismay. Whether at peace or 
war, the world calls loudly for the product of these desolate 
wastes, Chile’s greatest revenue-producing lands, her nitrate 
fields. The peculiar Chilean nitrate is no less esteemed for 
preserving life than destroying it, for the growing of grain 
than the making of ammunition. 


As one enters the nitrate region from Coquimbo, Antofa- 
gasta, Iquique, or by other lines of railway extending inland 
from the seaports, the most noticeable features are the abso- 
lute barrenness, the sun-parched earth, and the vast rocky 
areas. The rise from the sea is abrupt; but once upon the 
table-land at about 3,000 feet altitude the pampa stretches 
north or south for many miles, with the towering Andes 
forming the eastern wall. Nitrate occurs on this shelf-like 
area from six to sixty miles from the coast, and it is through 
this region that the Chilean Longitudinal Railroad has been 
constructed, with many “ nitrate roads” winding downward 
to the various seaports. Were it not for the dust-raising 
blasts which the 170 or more nitrate officinas or plants cause 
to be set off, the atmosphere of the region would probably 
be clearer than in any part of the world. As one travels 
horseback across the pampa beyond the railways here and 
there in the distance great particles of earth and stone are 
constantly shooting devendt. Drawing closer to one of 
these plants or to the area where laborers are employed by 
hundreds or thousands, the traveler notes the brown and 
parched appearance of everything; indeed, the dust, breezes, 
and sunshine have bronzed man and beast to a degree bor- 
dering on the picturesque. The latter feature is even more 
pronounced when we meet nitrate officers, brown as berries, 
clad in khaki, with great sombreros, boots and spurs—out- 
wardly the rough and uncouth man of the desert, but in- 
wardly the educated and cultured gentleman who usually 
welcomes the stranger from the outside world with open 
arms, provided he holds proper credentials. 


It is estimated that the increase in the world’s crops due to 
the use of Chilean nitrate must be valued at more than $200,- 
000,000 a year. The capital at present invested in these fields 
is about $150,000,000, and it is thought that there is in Chile a 
sufficient quantity of nitrate to last the world for 200 years. 
Despite the devastating war this favored country is said to be 
enjoying unusual prosperity. 











